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Computes Time and Interest 








Simultaneously 


All at one operation in the twink- 
ling of an eye—Meilicke Time 
and Interest Calculator computes 
both the time and interest on all 
interest-bearing transactions. 
Therein it differs from any other 
device, machine or book, which 
computes the svferest only. 


Meilicke Time and Interest 
Calculator works faster and more 
accurately than any other device. 
Saves three-quarters the time 
now wasted in figuring interest. 
Saves the interest you lose 
through undiscovered errors. 


Eliminates expense of keeping a 
daily record of uncollected earned 


interest now required in 
National Bank statements—and 
saves hours of time now lost in 
calculating such interest at every 
bank examiner’s call. 


Simple, accurate and efficient. 
Inexperienced clerk can Oper- 
ate it. 


As necessary to bankers as the 
Automatic Computing Scale is 
to merchants. Stops the leaks— 
protects bank against loss—safe- 
guards customers—wins patrons’ 
confidence. Send for descrip- 
tive literature containing en- 
dorsements of prominent banks. 


Meilicke Calculator Company 


Makers of Time and Money -Saving’ Efficiency Devices 


D352 North Clark Street 


Chicago Illinois 
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Names Quickly “typed” on 1c Plates 
by Your Addressograph Operator! 


UICKLY —privately—in your bank, any clerk 
“types” names, etc.,on 1'4c plates. Then like a 
flash, this $57.50 Addressograph prints names, ad- 
dresses and accompanying data through a ribbon on all 
forms—statements, ledger headings, collection notices, 
dividend checks, etc. It’s ten times faster than pen or type- 
writer. Mistakes impossible. Uniform neatness insured ! 


Same Addressograph speeds’ business-building circulars, 
booklets to depositors and prospective patrons—fills in 
form letters better than typists, at a fraction of the cost! 


Time, money and effort is saved in every department. 
Banks everywhere, large and small, use Addressograph to 
swell profits, cut routine costs. 


: of this Hand-operated, 

10 Days Free Trial Ribbon-print Address- 

ograph will convince you—have salesman demonstrate at 
P 


your desk—obey that impulse—write or phone nearest 
office (no obligation—just good business)! 


Phone or Write Here—Or Mail Coupon 
UNITED STATES SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


Allentown, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Oregon 
Albany, N. Y¥. Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake C ity, Utah 
Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, Iowa Newark, N. J. Seattle, Was! 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. New Orieans, La. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Duluth, ae. 7 York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, T Omaha, Neb. St. Paul, Minn. 
Butte, Mont. Grand Ra ids. Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 


908 Van Buren Street 
218 
h Co. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CANADIAN " ceaponmnpunt OFFICE: 70 Bay St., TORONTO Ottawa Montreal Winnipeg 
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Mail This With Your scene 


To Addressograph Co. 
$08 Van Buren St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Send samples of 1c Blank Plates 
and tell how we can “type” names, 
etc., on them in our office. 


As it won’t cost us anything nor 
obligate us to buy, ship on approval 
Hand -operated Ribbon - -print Ad- 
dressograph for 10 days trial. 


Have salesman demonstrate Hand 
Addressograph he carries with him. 
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Figures That Talk in These Times 


Deposit Levels Tell a Different and More Optimistic 
Story if Analyzed in the Light of Changed Conditions 


EDITOR’s NOTE: The figures used in this story 
are the figures of a Middle Western bank, in- 
creased throughout by 50 per cent. They repre- 
sent the actual experience of an actual bank, of 
which the author is the advertising manager. 
The figures of competitors, shown in comparison, 
have also been increased in the same proportion. 


HE president and the cashier of 

the Average Savings & Trust 
Company were standing at the win- 
dow, watching the falling snow. The 
doors had just been closed, and busy 
tellers were counting cash. 

“Well, John,” said the president, 
“we may as well get at it. Here it is 
the fifth of January, and the annual 
meeting is next week. That report 
has been hanging over me for the last 
month. I hate to make it, I can tell 
you, after the showing we've made for 
the five years previous to this.” 

“With conditions as they are—" 
the cashier began. 

“Oh, I know—but I hate to have to 
make excuses, even if they are valid. 
This slump was apparently inevitable, 
and yet—" 

The president lapsed into silence. 

“Busy ?"” asked a new voice. 

“Well, Biddle,” replied the cashier, 
“what has the New Business Depart- 
ment got on its mind tonight?” 

“Just some statistics—part of my 
report for the past year.” 

“Report!” chaffed the cashier. 
“Do you make reports and everything 
in your department? I thought all 
you did was spend the bank's money!" 

“Come in, Biddle,” said the presi- 
dent. “We're just talking about re- 
ports. What are your figures about?” 

“General results for the year 1920,” 
Biddle began. ‘‘Now instead of show- 
ing them to you all at once, I'd rather, 
if you have time, go over each one as 
I come to it—it will make them 
clearer.” 

“Go ahead,” said the president. 

“Well, to begin with, here are the 
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figures for 1920 and 1919 on gains or 
losses in deposits. Exhibit Number 
One, we'll call it.” 


EXHIBIT NO. 1 


Gains or Losses in Savings Deposits 
an. 1, 1920 $6,341,797 Jan. 1, 1919 = $4,117,231 
an. 1,1921 6,046,107 Jan. 1.1920 6,341,707 
ss for 1920 294,690 


Gain for 1919 2,224,566 
Gains or Losses in Commercial Deposits 


Jan. 1, 1920 $3,406,087 an. 1, 1919 $1,981,567 
an. 1, 1921 2,513,176 an. 1, 1920 3.4060,087 
ss for 1920 892,911 Gain for 1919 1,424,520 


The cashier and the president ex- 
amined the table in silence. 

“Great guns!" exclaimed the cash- 
ier, after a moment. “Look at the 
difference between 1919 and 1920!" 


GRAPH OF DEPOSITS OF 
THE AVERAGE SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
FOR THE YEAR 1920 
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OF DEPOSITS 


MILLIONS 





EXHIBIT NO.2 


“The losses aren't so large,” put in 
the president. ‘“Nineteen-nineteen 
was such a phenomenal year, in this 
city especially. That's what makes 
it seem such a big drop—but it’s 
only three hundred thousand in sav- 
ings. We haven't gone so far down 
hill— we've practically been standing 
still.” 

“But Mr. Crane, we haven't been 
standing still at all!’ exclaimed Biddle. 
“Our deposits have been performing 
the most astounding gymnastics. 
Here, look at this—Exhibit Number 
Two!” 

For several moments the three 
studied the graph. 

“We went gaily up the hill," mused 
the president finally, “and didn’t seem 
to realize that we'd get to the top and 
have to come down on the other side.” 

“Why, you knew, surely, that our 
deposits went up and down this way, 
didn't you?” 

“Of course I did, Biddle, but this 
makes it so exceptionally clear. It 
shows the whole thing at a glance.” 

‘Look here!" exclaimed the cashier. 
“According to this chart, we reached 
the peak in commercial deposits on 
April first, but our savings deposits 
kept right on going up, until Sep- 
tember first! Is that correct?” 

“T got the figures from our morning 
statements,’ answered Biddle. 

“Why, there's a five months’ inter- 
val between the two high points,’ the 
president noted. “I hadn't realized 
that. How can we account for it?” 

*““Well,”’ Biddle explained, “as I see 
it, it was like this: 

“The bulk of our commercial de- 
posits are those of retail merchants. 
Now about April first, sales began to 
fall off. But it wasn't because people 
didn't have the money, as you can see 
by the graph of savings. Maybe it 
was really the consumers’ strike that 
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GRAPH SHOWING DEPOSITS OF 
AVERAGE SAVINGS AND TRUST CO, 
SECURITY SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
STANDARD TRUST AND SAVINGS CO. 

FOR THE YEAR 1920 
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EXHIBIT. NO.3 
------ COMMERCIAL DEPOSITS 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 





MILLIONS OF 
DEPOSITS 


we hear so much about. Anyhow, 
sales fell, and of course a drop in pro- 
duction followed, and about May first 
factories began to lay men off. By 
July first there was considerable un- 
employment. That meant a still 
further fall in retail sales—just look 
at the graph—but did savings slide? 
They did not. They slowed up a 
little, that’s all. More and more 
people lost their jobs—but it wasn't 
until September first, after most of 
the lay-offs had occurred, that savings 
began to fall. 

“Now, I believe that September 
first was the limit of the length of time 
the unemployed could live without 
touching their savings. From that 
time on, the drop represents the tak- 
ing out of money needed for actual 
necessities, and money taken back to 
the farm by the boys who gave up 
and left town for good. 

“Yes, sir, when our wage earners 
got laid off, they put up a good, hard 
fight. They managed to get along, 
somehow — they wore their old clothes, 
and did without cake, and made what 
little cash they had last just as long as 
they could —closed out their checking 
accounts, if they had any—but it 
wasn't until they absolutely had to 
have money to keep alive that they 
dug down into their savings. 

“They can say all they want to 
about the shiftlessness of the wage 
earners, but I don’t believe it—not 
with these figures before me.” 

“Well, Biddle,’ remarked the cash- 
ier, ‘that's very interesting — but what 
good does it do us to figure all that 


out? Wecan’'t doanything about it.” 

“No, we can't,” admitted Biddle. 
“But I believe we can predict what 
will happen when things begin to pick 
up. If the trend in savings is so far 
behind the trend in business, why 
won't it hold good on the upgrade 
that is bound to come? A man that 
has been out of work gets a job. The 
first week he buys food—second week, 
shoes—third week, coat—and so on, 
until he has stocked up on the neces- 
sities. Then, and not until then, will 
he come to the bank and reopen his 
savings account. I look for com- 
mercial deposits to pick up a long 
time before savings deposits do.” 

“I wonder if it's been the same way 
in other banks,’ the president broke in. 

“T was just coming to that,” Biddle 
continued. “Here is a graph—Ex- 
hibit Number Three—showing the 
rise and fall of deposits of our bank 
and our two nearest competitors, the 
Security and the Standard.” 

“Why, the Standard didn’t lose at 
all in commercial deposits,” remarked 
the cashier, after looking over the 
graph. 

“You know why that was, John,”’ 
said the president. ‘They are tied up 
with the only large industries in town 
that haven't been hit hard this fall, 
and they carry a good deal of county 
money that shows up on their state- 
ments. That's where you got the 
figures, isn't it, Biddle?” 

“Yes, sir— from the published state- 
ments. There were only five calls 
during the year, so the monthly fluctu- 
ations don’t show up here.” 

“What interests me,”’ the president 
continued, “is the fact that we show a 
smaller loss in savings than either of 
the others— and savings are the back- 
bone of a bank likeours. And we lost 
much less than the Security did on 
commercial deposits, and they depend 
upon the same kind of customers that 
we do. What do you think was the 
reason for that?” 

“Well,” Biddle answered, “I sup- 
pose I'm prejudiced, but really there's 
only one answer to that question, and 
that’s good advertising. In fact, I be- 
lieve the reason shows up right here 
in this table— Exhibit Number Four.” 

EXHIBIT NO. 4 


Number of Savings Accounts 
Jan. 1, 1920 = 16,039 Jan. 1, 1919 ~—-12,.702 
Jan. 1, 1921 16,375 Jan. 1, 1920 16.039 
Gain for 1920 3360 Gain for 1919 = 3.337 
Number of Commercial Accounts 
Jan. 1, 1920) 5,565 Jan. 1, 1919 3,619 
Jan. 1, 1921 = 0,466 Jan. 1, 1920 5.505 
Gain for 1920 = 901 Gain for i919 ~—-1,946 


‘| don't see what there is to brag 
about there,’ said the cashier. “Just 
look at the difference between this 
year and last!”’ 
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“Granted,"’ Biddle admitted. “But 
this is the point: in the face of eco- 
nomic conditions, unemployment, and 
all the other things combining to cause 
a slump in our business, we've made a 
gain instead of a loss in number of 
customers, and that gain has meanta 
smaller loss in deposits. Here's an- 
other way of showing what our ad- 
vertising has done—Exhibit Number 


Five.” 
EXHIBIT NO. 5 


Turnover in Accounts 











1920 1919 
Opened Savings 12,867 11,338 
Closed Savings 12,531 8,001 
Gain 336 3.337 
Opened Commercial 4.753 3.606 
Closed Commercial 3,852 1,660 
Gain gol 1,946 


“This exhibit sums it all up— in the 
face of all the factors working against 
us, factors which were the cause of the 
high number of closed out accounts 
and small gain, as compared with last 
year, we were able to get more new 
customers into the bank during this 
year than during the boom year of 
1919! That's the story of the opened 
account figures in this table. And 
that’s the purpose of our advertising — 
to get new people on our books. 

“Naturally, we had a peak in num- 
ber of accounts, just as in deposits. 
This graph, Exhibit Number Six, 
shows that. 


GRAPH SHOWING NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS 
OF THE AVERAGE SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
FOR THE YEAR 1920 


EXHIBIT NO.6 


“But I feel, Mr. Crane,”” Biddle 
continued, “that from an advertising 
standpoint, all things considered, this 
has been a successful year.” 

“But what's the good of having 
more customers if our deposits go 
down anyhow?” suggested the cashier. 
‘A loss is a loss, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“No, John,” the president put in. 
“A gain in number of customers repre- 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


sents real progress—for when times 
chance, Customers are going to have 
more money to deposit, and the more 
customers we have, the more deposits 
we'll get. It’s a guarantee of future 
business, John. It really makes our 
net loss of business for the year con- 
siderably smaller than appears from 
our statement. I'd like to keep these 


Banking For, By 


we September the Bank of Ham- 
ilton, Hamilton, Ont., opened an 
independent branch exclusively for 
women at 14 James omer 
street, south. Starting 
from zero the branch 
acquired 700 accounts 
by January 1, 1921, 
four-fifths of which 
were new. The remain- 
der consisted of accounts 
that had been trans- 
ferred from other 
branches at the request 
of customers. Since that 
time the business of the 
branch, under the man- 
agement of Miss Jessie 
M. Armstrong, has ex- 
panded steadily, justify- 
ing the most optimistic 
predictions of M. B. 
Morden and Col. B. O. 
Hooper, manager and assistant man- 
ager of the head office. 

Because Hamilton is one of the few 
cities of more than 100,000 population 
that has only one shopping center— 
where the people meet every day to 
change cars, shop, bank and transact 
other business—the branch has been 
peculiarly fortunate in its ability to 
capitalize on its locationatthat center. 
The Women's Department is a meet- 
ing place for women where they may 
telephone, write letters, make 
appointments with friends—or do 
their banking, if they are so inclined, 
with a staff composed entirely of 
young women. In fact, the Bank of 
Hamilton has only followed the lead of 
certain merchants located at the same 
center, who have made their names 
and their fortunes by an advertised 
Slogan, ‘Meet Me at So-and-So’'s.”’ 

While no special services have been 
offered as inducements to the patron- 
age of the women, the branch is 
thoroughly equipped for comfort and 
convenience as well as for business and 
the women are urged through adver- 
tising to make free use of the writing 
tables, telephones and rest rooms, 


exhibits of yours for a few days.” 
“Yes, sir, assented Biddle. “Well, 
I guess I'll trot along home now.” 
As soon as Biddle had left, the 
president started for the cloakroom. 
“I say,’ called the cashier, “I 
thought you were going to get the 
dope ready for your report.” 
The president chuckled. 
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whether or not they are regular 


customers of the Bank of Hamilton. 
The advantages of the women’s 





** Adapted to the requirements of the business woman and the housekeeper ;”" 


the inset is Miss Armstrong, the manager 


bank are set forth in an occasional 
newspaper advertisement and an 
attractive illustrated folder, “A Bank- 
ing Service for the Women of Your 
Household,” signed by Miss Arm- 
strong and sent to a carefully selected 
mailing list. 

“The Bank of Hamilton,” says this 
folder, “has expressed very clearly its 
attitude toward women in business by 
opening a branch for them, directed 
and operated by women. The com- 
modious and well-fitted banking 
office, next to the head office, on James 
street, south, facing Gore Park, is well 
adapted for the requirements of the 
business woman and the housekeeper. 
It is centrally located and offers an 
attractive rendezvous. 

“The new idea is that it is exclu- 
sively for women—where not alone 
household and personal checking and 
savings accounts are welcomed, but 
where every banking problem is given 
courteous attention and ceases to be 
formidable. Even the confusing de- 
tails of a long journey are removed by 
information cheerfully given as to 
traveler's checks and foreign drafts.” 

“The women of Hamilton alone can 


Five 


“John,” he said, “I wish you'd take 
these graphs and tables over to. the 
printer in the morning. Have some 
cuts made of them—small size, of 
course — and get enough run off to go 
around at the annual meeting. To- 
morrow you can give me the figures 
on earnings, and everything else we 
need. I'm going home!” 


and Of the Women of Hamilton 


prove the value of this new idea by 
making this women’s bank their own.” 

The establishment of the branch is 
an evidence of the Cana- 
dian bank's recognition 
of woman's growing im- 
portance in business, in 
addition to her well- 
known ability in the 
management of the 
household finances, and 
is a practical expression 
of the bank's desire to 
place all of its services 
at her disposal. 

While the ultimate 
results have proved the 
value of the branch as 
a business-getter, the 
bank for women, direct- 
ed and operated by 
women, was opened pri- 
marily as anexperiment. 
Some of the higher officials, although 
in perfect accord with Mr. Morden 
and Mr. Hooper that the bank's busi- 
ness relations with women should be 
strengthened in every possible direc- 
tion, contended that women preferred 
to deal with men in the banking busi- 
ness and would be loath to patronize 
a bank conducted by women. 

They deferred, however, to Mr. 
Morden and his assistant who held the 
opposite view that women dislike to 
discuss their financial affairs with men 
lest they show a feminine unfamili- 
arity with business matters. 

This decision has been justified 
by the popularity of the banking 
rooms under feminine management 
which has passed the experimental 
stage and will be continued indefi- 
nitely, although the business of the 
branch must stand entirely on its 
own merits. 

The branch distributes a home 
savings bank for small change in the 
form of a small book with a stamped 
title “Save and Have.” The charge 
for the little bank is $1 which is 
refunded when the customer returns 
the bank. | 
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So Passes the Artful Counterfeiter 


The Expert in His Trade Has Quit, Thanks to the Secret 
Service and the Banks; Enter, the Note Raiser and Forger 


F a man who contemplated taking 
up counterfeiting as a profession 
went to Washington for advice, he 
would probably abandon the plan. 
For counterfeiting seems to be grow- 
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ing steadily more dangerous. 
During the last two years, all 
the counterfeiters whose work 
got into circulation in the 
United States have been 
caught. In 1919, say the offi- 
cial records of the United 
States Secret Service, all but 
one were arrested, convicted 
and sent to prison. The lone 
counterfeiter of that year who 
remained uncaught at the end 
of the fiscal twelvemonth of 
1919, landed in a hospitable 
United States penitentiary in 
the fiscal year 1920. At the 
same time, Superintendent 
W. H. Moran, of the Secret 
Service, was able to boast in 
his report covering last year's 
activities, that all the 1920 
counterteiters had been simi- 
larly stowed away beyond the 
reach—temporarily at least — 
of similar temptations. 

But this 100 per cent record 
only covers counterfeiting. 
And counterfeiting is appar- 
ently becoming too perilous an 
occupation to be widely 
followed. The official figures 
show that the 1919 total of 
new counterfeit issues was 
nine, while the 1920 record was 
nineteen. These figures ac- 
count for only a small per- 
centage of the 779 arrests 
that were made in 1920 and of 
the 510 made in 1919 by the Secret 
Service, in connection with counter- 
feiting, altering or forging Uncle Sam's 
money or bonds. The largest share of 
these arrests had to do with “‘raising”’ 
government money and forging or 
“raising government checks. More 
than 60 per cent of the arrests were 
classified under this head—‘‘a regular 
epidemic’ was the phrase used by 
Superintendent Moran in his report. 
The 1920 arrests broke all records 
since 1897, which would indicate that 
some regenerative influence had been 
at work in the two decades that 
followed the Spanish-American war. 
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By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


Not only have “note raising’ and 
“government check forging’ sup- 
planted much of the former counter- 





The currency room of the Crocker National Bank, San Francisco. where all 


currency is carefully scrutinized for counterfeits 


feiting activities, but even counter- 
feiting seems to have lost its ancient 
skill. “Twenty years ago a counter- 
feiter labored months on the engrav- 
ing of a steel plate from which he 
printed his output. Often he was an 
engraver whose skill excelled that of 
the experts whom Uncle Sam em- 
ployed. Counterfeiting then was a 
criminal fine art. Today counter- 
feiting is about as much a fine art as 
porch climbing or bootlegging. The 
“old masters’ are gone. The camera 
has taken the place of the engraver's 
tool, and a “‘photo-mechanical” proc- 
ess supplants the human skill of 
yesterday. Only the avalanche of 


war has made it possible for the 
present-day “photo-engraving” 
counterfeits to impose on the unwary. 
Even the epidemic of “note raising” 
has only succeeded for the same 
, reason. Few of the specimens 
| of ‘raised’ notes, of $20 bills, 
for instance, converted into 
$50's, would have passed 
uncaught before the nation’s 
multitudinous varieties and 
styles of currency had reached 
their present measure. 

Where do the banks figure 
inallthis? They are the chief 
auxiliary of the Secret Service 
in the discovery of counter- 
feiters and in bringing them 
to justice. The Secret Service 
has its representatives in every 
large city and the whole coun- 
try is divided into districts to 
facilitate its operations. It 
would be physically impos- 
sible, however, for the Secret 
Service operatives to do much 
in the way of discovering 
counterfeits if it were not for 
the men who handle millions 
of currency daily and whose 
experience has made them 
experts in the detection of 
spurious currency. The offi 
cials of the Secret Service give 
them full credit for this in- 
valuable work. 

“We must depend upon the 
bank tellers,’ said Mr. Moran, 
“and upon the expert cashiers 
of hotels and theaters and 
stores, for the first hints that 
new counterfeits are in circu- 
lation. The whole stream of the coun- 
try s circulation of money passes 
through their hands and they are the 
experts whose detection of these 
counterfeits gives us the opportunity 
of tracing the counterfeiters. 

Probably a billion dollars in cur- 
rency is counted, sorted, and recount- 
ed every week by the bank tellers of 
the country. That is about as near 
as the statisticians can come to the 
estimates of this part of the nation’s 
banking task. It means that practi- 
cally the entire stock of money of the 
United States, now only a few millions 
short of $8,000,000,000, passes 
through these expert fingers every two 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


weel.s. Of course there are lots of 
doll..rs snugly hidden away that stay 
out of banking hands for months at a 
time. But there are other dollars 
that march through the bank teller’s 
window once or twice a week. 

It is the keen and practiced eye of 
the bank teller added to the extra- 
ordinary sense of touch that enables 
him to pick out counterfeits from the 
flood of money that daily passes 
through his fingers. He counts the 
currency at a speed that barely lets 
his fingers touch the individual notes, 
but the slightest variation in form or 
feeling brings a halt. Often the teller 
cannot himself explain just why he 
lays a bill aside for the examination 
that he later makes to determine its 
genuineness. Maybe it is an un- 
familiar thickness, a blurred 


“$20 Federal Reserve Note on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
check letter ‘A’; plate No. 121; 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Cleveland. 

“This counterfeit is a photographic 
production, with the exception of the 
seal and numbering, the back of the 
bill having green ink distributed over 
the photographic impression. It is 
printed on two pieces of paper, with 
pen and ink lines to imitate the silk 
fibre of the genuine. 

The face of the bill is fairly decep- 
tive, the seal and numbering being 
particularly good; but the odd appear- 
ance of the back should readily 
detect this counterfeit. 

$50 Federal Reserve Note on the 


Seven 


was made by the Bridgeport police 
to arrest the occupants of the auto- 
mobile. A man giving the name of 
John Durand was arrested. His com- 
panion escaped. Ten days later the 
automobile was again seen at Scran- 
ton, Pa. Again there was an arrest, 
but again the apparent chief of the 
counterfeiting squad escaped. Eight 
days later he was arrested at Holyoke, 
Mass., where he gave the name of G. 
Robert Hermans. In the automo- 
bile were found $12,000 worth of 
spurious $20 and $50 notes, and a 
supply of automobile license tags for 
half a dozen states. Hermans was 
sentenced to ten years in the peni- 
tentiary, Durand was given five years, 
and Louis Bruno, the man arrested 
at Scranton, was given one year and 
one day. 








line in the engraving, an un- 
definedsomething in thetouch, 
that has made him hesitate. 

Once he has assured him- 
self that the note is really a 
counterfeit, there is speedy 
action. If the depositor is not 
personally known, the teller 
finds some excuse to keep him 
in the bank, or at least to 
establish his identity with 
greater certainty until he can 
telephone to the nearest repre- 
sentative of the Secret Service. 

It is of course a rare in- 
stance in which the counter- 
feiter attempts to pass his own 
fraudulent production upon a 








Next Month 
“SAFETY—OR BUST!” 


Fred Copeland at his best 


IRECTOR Clutchbill conceived a brilliant idea in 
the throne room of the bank where John worked. 
Here and there a jaw dropped. And a unanimous 
silence hung on the director’s next remark. 


Readers of The Burroughs Clearing House, familiar 
with the evil disposition of Director Clutchbill, will 
never guess what he proposes to do to John in that 
next remark. Suffice it is to say that it’s a dasdardly 
plot, which takes John to the Great City where events 
eventuate with bewildering rapidity. 


Follow John through “Safety—Or Bust!’’ and you’ll 
never regret the journey. 


It is not always that the 
arrest follows the discovery of 
the counterfeit so rapidly. In 
the records of the department 
is the story of the Johnson 
brothers of Detroit, who first 
passed a counterfeit $2 silver 
certificate in 1890. It wasa 
dangerously perfect reproduc- 
tion anda carefully made steel 
engraving. It bore the por- 
trait of Hancock, and was so 
well made that the govern- 
ment was forced to discon- 
tinue this certificate and issue 
a new one bearing the portrait 
of Windom. Within three 
months the counterfeiters had 














bank. Usually he has vic- 
timized some innocent business man, 
and the latter included it in his cash 
deposit at the bank. The first task 
then is to obtain the address, if possi- 
ble, of the individual who originally 
presented the note. 

In the meantime the Secret Service 
representative has telegraphed the 
details of the counterfeit to the head- 
quarters of the Service at Washington, 
and the chase is on. 

For instance, last spring the re- 
ceiving tellers of two Washington 
banks reported that several counter- 
feits had been passed upon Washing- 
ton business men within a block of the 
Treasury. One of these counterfeits 
was of the $20 Federal Reserve 
Notes, and the other one was a $50 
counterfeit. The depositors in each 
case could give but little data con- 
cerning the identity of the men who 
had passed them. Immediately the 
Secret Service men sent a circular 
letter to all of its agents as well as to 
the banks and to the press detailing 
the new counterfeits as follows: 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
check letter ‘A’; plate numbering 
indistinct; Carter Glass, Secretary of 
the Treasury; John Burke, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Grant. 

“This counterfeit is apparently 
made by the same persons responsible 
for the $20 note above described, as 
it bears the same good seal and num- 
bering, and should be as readily de- 
tected by the back of the bill where 
green ink has been spread over the 
photographic impression.” 

Within two days reports had come 
from several places in Pennsylvania 
that the counterfeits had also been 
passed there, evidently by men who 
were using an automobile for the 
purpose. By the time the auto had 
reached New York a description of 
the car had been obtained. Appar- 
ently the users were equipped with 
automobile license tags for every 
state. When these counterfeits were 
also reported from New Haven, Conn., 
word was speedily sent throughout 
New England. May 7, an attempt 


made the same change and 
not until 1896 did the Secret Service 
succeed in tracing this work to the 
source, and of arresting the men who 
were responsible. It turned out then 
that the Johnson family had been 
engaged in counterfeiting in the United 
States and in Canada for three gener- 
ations. 

Modern counterfeiters, according to 
to the records of the Secret Service, 
seem to have lost much of the high 
skill of their predecessors of thirty and 
forty years ago. Instead of the labor- 
iously executed steel engravings, most 
of their work is done now by photo- 
mechanical processes. Even that is 
becoming less used and the chief work 
of the department is caused by the 
“raising of the denominations of cur- 
rency and the forging of other'govern- 
ment obligations. The vast increase 
in the circulation of paper money, now 
in excess of $6,000,000,000, is mainly 
responsible for this. “The variety of 
currency, silver and gold certificates, 
Treasury notes, United States notes, 


national bank notes, Federal Reserve 
(Continued on page 22) 
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“Forward immediately two copies 
report of condition close of business December 
twenty-ninth nineteen hundred and twenty. 
Blanks mailed you December twenty -ninth. 

Federal Reserve Agent. 


UCH asummons now means hardly 
a riffle in the daily routine of 
the Hibernia Commercial & Savings 


Bank, of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

In a convenient 
file folder marked 
“Federal Reserve 
Call Work Sheets” 
are a set of blank 
typewritten forms 
which need only 
be stamped with 
the date of the call 
and distributed to 
the various de- 
partments. 

As these work 
forms come back 
filled in, the time 
of their comple- 
tion is noted on a 
control sheet. 
When all are back, 
and they are 
seldom out more 
than a couple of 
hours, the set is 
turned over to a 
typist who trans- 
fers the figures 
directly to the 
government form. 

Allthat remains 
is the obtaining of 
the officers’ signa- 
tures. 

These work 
sheets, prepared in 
advance, outline 
exactly the infor- 
mation required 
to complete each 
space on the Fed- 
eral Reserve form. 

As we turn to 
the different de- 
partments, we find 
the work is so 


segregated that no 
one man is bur- 
dened. 


The statement 
book, kept by the 
general book- 


THE BURROUGHS 


Complete Reports on Day of “Call” 


Showing Why Federal and State Requests for Statement 
of Condition Cause No Confusion in This Institution 


your 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings Bank 
Portland, Ore. 
keeper, has been constructed to furnish 
the information required by the state 
banking department. For the Federal 
Reserve many of these classifications 


the “call” 








v. R. B. Form No. 106. 
(Revised Apr. ateeaued 














RESERVE DISTRICT No. 12 __ At__ _ Portland, in the State of Oregon. 
No. 126 __at the close of business on a . 1920. 
postal aat nae pe a las a sag 2 apesenere._ mms % 5 ashe ? on Pere - ancien Dotrs«~ Ors. 


“T. (@) Loans and discounts, sovesnessense mesnesinebsncmeeninestedine 
Duvuct: (6) Notes and bills redixcounted wun Federal Reserve Bank. wowenecnccwecanee----0---- @........... | 

2 Notes and bills rediscounted with other Lank: ° _ | 

a cares. | 

| 





of otacr banks pay blest future dais guaraaiteed by this bank by indaseanent sie 











(e) Foreign bills of exchange or drafts sid with indorsement of this bank __ 
(f) Loans and discounts, net -......... ninhibletatainetidunnidete 
. Overdrafts............ pend 








2. —— 
3. Customers’ liability on account tof drafts paid under Letters of Credit ‘and fer which this bank hese not it been, veiaalvarsed | = 
4. Customers’ liability on account of acceptances, execnted by this bank and by other banks for account of this bank and now outstanding 
5. Liberty bonds (exclusive of $. of Liberty bonds b d) 

6. Other United States bonds (exclusive of $........................-.. of United States bonds borrowed) 
7 

8. 

9 





x asa 876. 40. 





a. 4 01 


. United States Victory notes (exclusive of $........................--.---- of Victory notes borrowed) “ 205” 000 00" 


. United States certificates of indebtedness (exclusive of $ of certificates borrowed) __. 
. War-Savings Stamps, Thrift Stamps, and Treasury Savings Certificates actually owned 
10. Stock of Federal Reserve Bank - 
11. Other bonds, stocks, and securities (exclusive of bonds, stocks, and securities borrowed) 
12. Banking house 
BB. Pte Oi GID eceecrecssecesesecccepeerecceecsnescacaseewe 
14. Real estate owned other than banking house._.__.....--.----. 2-2-2 -- ane -nnne ene 
15. Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve Bank....... 
16. Gold coin and certificates. 
17. All other cash in vault........_.. a 
18. Items with Federal Reserve Bank in process of collection (not available as reserve)...................-..---.----------------|- _— 
19. Due from banks (other than Federal Reserve Bank), bankers, and trust companies in the United States__........_...'___. 
20. Exchanges for clearing house, also checks on other banks in same place 
Total of Items 18, 19, and 20, $819,167.53 (Amount not to be extended.) 
21. Outside cl ecks and other cash items. 
22. Approximate interest earned but not collected on notes and bills receivable not past due. 












































23. Other assets:"(%ssuncs due trou toreise vauks and foreign breaches any) uscieded bevels] DEROSI’ Lor street improve... 
SR SLR AEE ROPE LL BSI RTA EIT sa way i 
ate | en Aa Va See ee eR mae ¥ “878 8 828 3 
Nita aD ey Se i ‘ pedean ra 
i, GIR Rs UE Bia ccc citsseinnscecinerniesicnensninenmnntsinssitinnnatsortnazenncnnswtateusrnaniadcamemnesaeneeneaeenmentncreutiinietissekeaveetteed 200 .Q00 00. 


25. Surplus fund... 






























scqnseecsuseatessssssteusuepaisunsmansieasquscossoscsssosonsseoorneseupecnnonnasmssserenifenssesrenssless 100 000 00 
26. Undivided poeta, less RO i iisecentesniteciectetietind eal kee titcansinankiescibcha non 98 588. 15. 
27. Approximate interost and discount collected or credited in advance, but not earned__........-...--.....---- _none 
28. Amount reserved for taxes accrued_. none 
29. Amount reserved for interest ecwend... haaiinienpninentsienedicnciin sia click eiaesiaeoenstthdelaniniclgsiaictaabiasiianitaiiaieitanaicdienent none 
30. Due to Federal Reserve Bank (overdrafts and deferred credits)... 2... 2-2-2. Pee Oe 
31. Due to banks (other than Federal Reserve Bank), hankers, and trust companies ia the United States sand f foreign countries. none 
32. Certified and cashiers’ or treasurers’ checks outstanding...............--.....-.--.........- poke _69 380 68 
Total of Items 30, 31, and 32, $69,980.68 (Amount not to na entendedy 
33. Demand deposits, including dividends unpaid -. _2:' 013 537 56 
ee a ee a ne Tene _3. 374 830 80 
a ssc dessin landers eecidiastaablaenbbadict agian 22 491 16 
36. U.S. deposits (inel. deposits a/e Liberty bonds, Treasury certificates, and Victory notes) ecient Siew meee Sf se 
37. Bills payable with Federal Reserve Bank, exclusive of rediscounts shown as deductions under Item 1 -................).. sO Ne 
38. Bills payable other than with F. R. Bank, including obligations for money borrowed, other than rediscounts .. ......|.... oO Me 
39. Letters of credit and travelers’ checks sold for cash and outstanding -. EE ae eso 1 8 UR 
40. (@) Acceptances executed for cavtogyers by this bank and by other hanks for account and under cuarantre f this tak. lances Ses Se ee 
(b) Acceptances executed to furnish dollar exchange..........--.--------a--eeeee-eeeeeneeneeeee See SEE EE Te 
Tora .... 
(c) Less acceptances a this bank purcha: ne 
41. Other liabilities ‘ r ne 
Toran 5.878.828 '35 





ConTINGENT LIABILITIES, other than those listed as deductions under Item 1 (not to be included. among loans and discounts) 
(a) Documentary letters of credit issued but NOT USED OR DRAWN AGAINST. aéeand 


(®) Other foreign credits opened for customers but NOT USED ._. 








fe) Travelers’ letters of credit issued under guarantee or ienitie of security but NOT DRAWN AGAINST _.__.___ 








__ Torar___. 


| ee eee are - -» of the above- named bank, do solemaly swear > that the obeve 6 etidehaae is true, 
and that the SCHEDULE ES attached hereto and those on back of this report fully and correctly represent the true state of the several 
belief. 








“s matters therein éontained and set forth, to the beat of my knowledge and 


Correct.—Attest: 


















































Nore. —This report mast be sworn Lo by the Cuahier, Secretary, Tear , ¥, Treasurer, or President. 
wrer, or President (ovths made hy other officers wil! not suffice), attested To be attested by net 
by wot lems than three Directors. end forwarded to the Prdere! Reserve Bank less (haa three Direciers 
rUlh the lenet possible delay (in no corns jaier then fom énge from recetps of ether than the officer Dyrectors 
call), a2 tt ts desired to complete the summary of reports as soon os veritying the report. F 
possible efter a call has besa tsroed 
aftaed by olbeer yh nid waa 
Place — s 
acknowledged. Notary must Cou of 
not be an officer or director of Sworn to and subscribed before me this ‘day of _, 1990; 
the bank. and I hereby certify that I am not an officer or a director of this bank. 
. Notary Public. 





The complete Federal Reserve form filled in with figures obtained from the work sheets 





must be combined and others must be 
further segregated. But all of this 
grouping has been worked out in 
advance at the time of the original 
preparation of the work sheets. With 
received there is no scratch- 
ing of heads or searching through old 


work papers to 
find “Where did 
we show last time 
the trust depos- 
its?” 

There is a line 
on the work sheet 
for every item in 
the statement 
book. All that the 
head bookkeeper 
need do is to copy 
in the balance 
from the state- 
ment book and 
make sub-totals 
where indicated 
on the sheet. 

While the head 
bookkeeper is 
copying down his 
balances, the 
bookkeeper in the 
trust department, 
where the securi- 
ties ledger is kept, 
is running the 
balance on the 
Victory note ac- 
counts, the Treas- 
ury Certificates 
and other group- 
ings which the 
Federal Reserve 
requests more 
minutelyclassified 
than shown by the 
general books, 
where there is 
merely onecontrol 
account with 
bonds and war- 
rants. 

The trust book- 
keeper, having run 
the groups, writes 
the balance on the 
correct line of 
his work sheet. 
Added, the total 
of the group bal- 
ances must equal 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the total bonds and warrants. When 
the balance is struck, never a difficult 
task, he is through. 

In the note cage, the teller fills in 
the column -balances from the note 
classification book, the balance of 
each group of notes being kept in a 
special column book as described in 
an earlier issue of The Burroughs 


Clearing House. 

The credit department fills in the 
amounts of officers’ loans, acceptances 
of other banks, of re-discounts, and 
similar items. 

The head teller on his work sheet 


rest Diwidends unpeia 

\ at a 
s ase 
pead - a Be Trust deposite 
t 19.960252 
\ gachané eel tate Treasurer 
veme 
\ cee’ 2 Demend C. D's 10,934.75 2,015,557.56 
\ _— al —————_ 
ee qrenett 20.38 34. Time C. D.*s end savings 3,374,830.80 


percentee 










reports the amount of gold and of cash 
other than gold. 

For the state reports, the same idea 
of work sheets is used, though these 
work sheets are differently arranged, 
due to the different information that 
is requested. 

The work sheets are not printed; 
only two or three sets are typed at a 
time, so, as changes are made in the 
Federal Reserve forms, the work sheets 
can be altered to fit the amended 
conditions. 

By thus spreading the work among 








the departments and having the 
Bork Sheet No.2--Generel Bockkeeper--Close of busine » DEC. 29 1920) 


Liabilities, } 
24. Cepitel stock 20¢ 00 } 
25. Surplus 1 oo | 
26. Undivided profits 26,194.32 


Interest,com.excn, 158,345.08 
service charge. 
Ove recommerciel 18.3: 
* sevines 184,557.78 
— 





Less; 
kxpensee 
Taxes peld 2,997.24 
Interest peid 52.63 
evings int. peid 1,093.63 
Lose on Lid. Sonds 6,149.06 


Short-commerciel 4s 





savings 266.63 as 





30. Due to barks @ bankers 





32, Certified checks 28,879.98 


senier’s checks 


36,981.53 


Trust checks 


+ Deposite subject te eneck 





— SS 


35. Postel savings 22,491.16 





38. Bills peyeble-Pederel feserve 
Other then rediecounts or overcrefts 
Other liebilities | 
Total «-- 





In Work Sheet No. 


book. The head 


LU e e 
«6 ¢,6 «6 


oo---- 5,878,828.35 ee 
— Totel items 30 & 32 $59,380.68 


In Work Sheet No. 1—General 
Bookkeeper—the names of the accounts are 
the same as shown in the statement 
bookkeeper copies the figures from that book and extends the sub-totals. The num- 
bers on the left correspond with the line numbers on the Federal Reserve form 
(reproduced on page 8),.so, as an example, when the typist comes to line fifteen on 
the printed form, she turns to fifteen on the work sheet and copies the extended 
amount, in this case $480,880.89. The same procedure is followed for all other items. 


2—General 
Bookkeeper—the various income accounts 
are grouped so they will be added to the book undivided 
profits; from the total thus obtained ($84,557.78 in the illustration) is taken the 
sum of the expense accounts ($85,969.63 in this case) leaving the actual undivided 
profits of $98,588.15 for the typist to enter on line 26 of the Federal Reserve form, 
Figures for the Trust Department Work Sheet are obtained by running the ledger, 
as only one control account is maintained for the total of the 


Nine 


information needed outlined in ad- 
vance, reports of condition can be 
gotten out the day the request is 
received without any particular strain 
on the auditing or on the other 
departments. 

Work sheets of a somewhat differ- 
ent character, but equally simple, are 
used to assemble the totals required 
in the Note Department as outlined, 
with forms reproduced, in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House. The work sheets com- 


prise four forms, used in conjunction 
with a note classification book. 
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498 876.40 


Stamps, thy btednees RAsr2.01 
Af Stamps, « 295,000.09 
— 4,425.5 
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Greater Faith Hath No Man Than Mr. Briscoe 


EVERAL days before Christmas, 

a man approached one of the 
tellers of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, and expressed a desire 
to open a bank account for his son. 
The teller produced a signature card 
on which the customary information 
was entered, and the father received 
a bank book inscribed with the name 
“Benjamin E. Briscoe, Jr.” 

A few minutes later the thoughtful 
parent re-appeared at the window and 
inquired whether the name could be 
changed if desired, explaining, how- 
ever, that he was sure a change would 
not be necessary. He was assured 
that another name could be substi- 
tuted. 

A letter directed to Benjamin E. 
Briscoe, Jr., expressing the hope that 
he would be a frequent caller at the 


bank, closed the 
trust company. 

Now, the officials of the Bankers 
Trust Company believe in getting 
depositors while they are young. 
Therefore the officials zealously watch 
the published record of births and 
send letters to parents suggesting that 
they start savings accounts for the 
new arrivals. It so happened that 
one of the local newspapers on Jan- 
uary 19 mentioned a visit of the stork 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin E. Briscoe, 1424 North Olney 
street. In due course, the customary 
invitation to the parents was dis- 
patched and the trust company 
awaited results. 

In a day or so, Mr. Briscoe called 
at the bank to express his apprecia- 
tion of the invitation, but explained 


incident for the 


that his son, although only five days 
old, had been the possessor of a bank 
account for almost a month. To 
substantiate this he produced the 
pass book showing the account opened 
in December for Benjamin E. Briscoe, 
Jr. As he left the bank, he informed 
the teller it would not be necessary 
to change the name. 

The story is told in The Indianapolis 
News of January 26, in its interesting 
department, ‘Little Stories of Daily 
Life.” The bank sends marked copy, 
with this apt comment, unsigned: 
“Before they're born they become 
depositors of the Bankers Trust 
Company.’ 

“It was an even bet,” as the News 
stated truly in its caption, but even 
so, ““Greater Faith Hath No Man 
Than This.” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Every American Is Trading Abroad 


Hence the New Foreign Trade Financing Corporation Will 
Operate to Benefit Everybody in Business and Industry 


LL over the world people are 
calling for American goods and 
products. Merchants in Hamburg, 
in Lyons, in Milan, in Barcelona, in 
Capetown, in Buenos Aires, are seek- 
ing to buy American wheat, cotton, 
typewriters and sewing machines, and 
a thousand other commodities of 
American production. People in Ger- 
many are wearing paper clothing 
because they cannot get American 
cotton and wool. People in Eastern 
Europe are starving because they 
cannot at this time pay spot cash for 
American wheat, corn and meat. The 
same story, with variations, is to be 
encountered in scores of different 
countries in every corner of the globe. 
Europe, the great factory center of 
civilization, the manufacturing hub 
of the world’s industries, is running on 
part time. Why? Because it cannot 
obtain American machinery and raw 
materials. Why, again? Because 
there is available no means of financ- 
ing the long term credits that are 
the only basis upon which Europe and 
most of the rest of the world can 
afford to pay, under existing condi- 
tions. 

The whole world today requires 
American goods for its well-being. 
Europe needs our foodstuffs, our raw 
materials, our machinery and manu- 
factured articles in order to go ahead 
with the reconstruction of its devas- 
tated districts. The nations that 
formerly bought the bulk of their 
imports from European countries, 
now shut off from that source of sup- 
ply, have turned to us to replace it. 
There lies in our hands the greatest 
opportunity for overseas merchan- 
dising ever given to any nation in the 
history of the world. 

In the six years from the opening 
of 1915 to the opening of 1921, our 
foreign trade surpassed that of any 
other nation at any time. The excess 
of exports over imports was alone 
$20,000,000,000, as a consequence of 
which we are today the greatest credi- 
tor nation in the world. Our foreign 
indebtedness, accumulated over a 
period of more than fifty years, and 
that annually required large payments 
of interest, has been canceled, and 
other nations have piled up a huge 
debt with us. 






By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
New York City 
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A Belgian manufacturer needs $500,000 worth of 
American machinery 

This situation apparently should 
spell prosperity. But it doesnot. In 
our great strength lies our present 
weakness. Because we are the strong- 
est creditor nation, and because we 
alone are in position to furnish the 
goods the world needs, the dollar has 
soared to such a premium in the cur- 
rencies of other countries, that pay- 
ment for our products has become a 
problem almost impossible of solution 
by foreign purchasers. The crippling 
of foreign financial systems by the war 
and the disastrously adverse exchange 
rates have reared a trade bar between 
other countries and America that is 
much more effective than a cordon of 
submarines. 

What has happened in consequence 
has been a serious clogging of the out- 
let of American production. New 


orders are not replacing the orders 
filled in the closing months of last 
year. Factories driven at full speed 
under the stimulus of the war need 
have shut down or reduced their shifts; 
farmers who tilled their crops to feed 
and clothe the world are facing a read- 


justment of their efforts to a reduced 


domestic consumption; miners who 
once labored to fill unparalleled de- 
mands now find themselves with 
quantities of surplus ores. So, then, 
our machinery of production, geared 
by the war to an output far in excess 
of our domestic ability to consume, 
has inconsiderable part ceased to hum; 
and upward of 4,000,000 of our work- 
men are idle on the street corner, 
instead of working at their bench. 

Logically enough, if our surplus 
production cannot be sold abroad, it 
must be reduced. Just now it is being 
reduced. In recent months there has 
been so notable a slacking of industry, 
such a falling of prices and wages and 
so much unemployment, that America 
in general is deeply concerned, and has 
a right to be. 

Yet the demand for America’s 
maximum production still exists. The 
world is capable of using all that we 
have to spare from our own needs. 
More than that, it is urgently calling 
for what we can ship. But it is not 
able to pay on theordinary commercial 
terms. During the war, and for a 
period after the armistice, the great 
governmental agencies—the War 
Trade Board and the War Finance 
Corporation — supplemented the usual 
means for financing foreign trade. 
Then for a time the exporters them- 
selves, with the assistance of the 
country s commercial banks, assumed 
the burden. They loaned some 
$4,000,000,000 on the usual commer- 
cial terms, and strained the resources 
of our banking system to the limit in 
doing so. The excuse for their doing 
what they did was the existence of an 
emergency. They strained their re- 
sources to meet the emergency, with 
results that we all are familiar with. 

That emergency is with us yet; it is 
just as vital as it ever was. The most 
important question of the moment is 
how to meet it. Beyond the efforts 
of the commercial banks, the most 
definite and soundly economic at- 
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teinpt to meet the question is provided 
by the organization of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, the 
inception of which sprang from the 
Committee on Commerce and Marine 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and the active planning of which has 
been incharge of acommittee of thirty 
bankers, business men and agricultur- 
ists, appointed at the nation-wide 
conference held at Chicago in Decem- 
ber, with John McHugh, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mecnanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York, as its 
chairman. 

This corporation, which, when it 
actively undertakes to do business, 
will have a capital of $100,000,000 
and a surplus of $5,000,000, is being 
organized under the provisions of the 
Edge Act, which is an amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Law. Its 
stock is at the moment being offered 
by the committee to banks and busi- 
ness men in every section of the 
country. The corporation has been 
chartered by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and its operations will be under 
the supervision of that board. By 
the terms of the Edge Act the corpor- 
ation will be entitled, with $100,000,- 
000 capital, to issue $1,000,000,000 of 
debentures, through the sale of which, 
to the investing public, it will secure 
funds for its designed purpose: the 
financing of the country’s foreign 
trade. 

Although a new proposition to the 
American people, there is nothing 
really novel about the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. It follows 
in a measure the lines of the great 
investment trusts that have been the 
keystone of Great Britain's overseas 
trade for the last twogenerations. In 





its methods of operation it will not, 
like the foreign investment trusts, 
export American capital; rather it will 
be more or less similar to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, providing at fair rates 
of interest, credit which is required to 
purchase American products. It is 
proposed that by means of this great 
corporation America shall do what 
other enlightened export nations have 
done for many years—and what 
England is doing to this day, de- 
spite her war losses—lend to foreign- 
ers the funds to purchase our goods 
from us. 

The results of this plan will be two- 
fold, so far as this country is con- 
cerned. There will, of course, be 
a stimulus in foreign trade, with 
a restoration of active output and 
national prosperity, and, it is to 
be presumed, a reduction in operating 
costs in proportion to the speeding up 
of production. There will also be a 
new incentive to the spirit of national 
thrift, which has been growing slowly 
with the realization that the United 
States has definitely abandoned its old 
easy-going status as a debtor nation, 
and is now in the position of the first 
of all the creditor nations. In the 
corporation's foreign trade deben- 
tures, comparatively short-term 
bonds, the American investor will 
find an attractive method of utilizing 
his savings for a practical, construc- 
tive purpose. 

Abroad, the effects of the corpor- 
ation’s activities are awaited with the 
utmost expectation by foreign states- 
men, bankers and merchants. They 
see in its certain stimulus of their 
trade one of the surest palliatives of 
industrial unrest, and a long step 
forward on the road to complete 


If business is good, money circulates rapidly, people buy, stocks move rapidly and profits flow in 
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industrial rehabilitation. It is scarcely 
necessary to emphasize the indirect 
enhancement of the _ international 
political position of the United States 
which will follow our resumption of 
a leading place in world finance. 

The question that is most frequently 
asked today, in connection with the 
advancing of long term credits to 
America’s foreign customers, is this: 
How will the plan operate? 

It will operate in this fashion: A 
Belgian manufacturer needs $500,000 
worth of American machinery to put 
his war-damaged plant into running 
condition. He has the labor, he is 
assured of the supply of raw materials, 
which will enable him to operate his 
factory if he gets this machinery. He 
knows he can sell his goods and make 
a profit. He has completed the pre- 
liminary negotiations for the purchase 
of the machinery. All is in order 
except the arrangements for payment. 
He has not the necessary funds; he 
cannot arrange a credit in Belgium. 
The American manufacturer of the 
machinery cannot supply the credit; 
the American bank, its credit resources 
perhaps extended to the limit of capac- 
ity by previous similar transactions, 
cannot loan the money that would 
put through the deal. 

The American and the Belgian, one 
anxious to sell, the other to buy, lay 
the situation before the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation. Through its 
agents the corporation satisfies itself 
that the Belgian manufacturer is 
sound financially. It makes as rigid 
an investigation as any credit man 
could into his character, his resources, 
the potentialities of his business as to 
output, prices, markets, profits. The 
situation proves to be all that he has 
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represented it to be, and the corpora- 
tion is satisfied that the investment 
isa wise one. Thereupon it arranges 
to loan to him $500,000 to pay for the 
American machinery, taking his notes 
backed by ample collateral and bear- 
ing a proper rate of interest. 

Up to a point, this is what any 
one of a large number of American 
banks might do. But whereas that 
bank would be restricted by the very 
nature of its other business as to the 
time limit of that loan, the corporation 
would not be. So long as the collat- 
eral remains good and the interest is 
paid, it can carry the credit — for one 
year, for two years, for longer if 
necessary, with the certainty that its 
money invested is safe and working 
profitably. 

In every land and on every con- 
tinent where political and economic 
conditions render it wise and desirable, 
this corporation can thus put the 
American shopman back on his bench. 

How will the operations of this 
corporation benefit the various groups 
that make up the productive estab- 
lishment of America? How will they 
benefit the manufacturer? 

A short time ago a representative 
of one of the best known and strongest 
concerns in Italy came to this country. 
He wanted to place an order here for 
a very large amount of copper wire. 
The order is still unplaced because he 
could not find an American maker of 
copper wire who could carry the 
Italian firm on its books for the time 
necessary. He could not find a bank 
here ready to loan to any American 
maker of copper wire for the length 
of time necessary, the money required 
to enable it to extend the credit. His 
company could not at current rates of 
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exchange afford to pay cash, nor could 
it borrow the money abroad to spend 
here. 

There is a great demand abroad for 
locomotives and other railroad rolling 
stock. Some manufacturers have been 
able to sell locomotives or cars by 
extending their own credit—that is, 
by accepting the notes of their foreign 
customers and by carrying them for 
an indefinite period. But most of them 
have been unable to do business on 
that basis. The net result is that 
American firms have lost business and 
their foreign customers have not had 
their demands supplied, all for lack of 
the proper and necessary credit facil- 
ities, which the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation would be able 
to supply. 

These instances could be multiplied 
indefinitely in their application to 
practically every line of manufac- 
turing activity. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in the 
third district—the Philadelphia dis- 
trict—recently sent to representative 
business firms a questionnaire dealing 
with general conditions. Among other 
questions, it asked these: 

“In order to provide a market for 
our products, is it necessary to provide 
means for encouraging and maintain- 
ing export trade? 

“In order to provide a market for 
our products, should Europe's high- 
grade securities be accepted in pay- 
ment?” 

The vote on the first question was: 
Yes, 497; No, 37; and on the second, 
Yes, 463; No, 35. 

How will this corporation benefit 
the farmer? 

Like the manufacturer, the farmer 
is finding himself with a huge surplus 
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And what helps the bank's depositors helps the banker by increasing the sum total of the money flowing through his bank 
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on his hands in a period of rapidiy 
declining prices. It has been estimated 
that the wheat raised last year was 
300,000,000 bushels more than was 
necessary to feed the population of 
this country. That surplus is needed 
elsewhere throughout the world, but 
it is not being shipped in quantity 
because it cannot be paid for. 

American farmers recently agreed 
to give to Mr. Hoover's relief organi- 
zation a total of 15,000,000 bushels of 
corn. This was a fine and generous 
thing to do, but it is not in human 
nature continuously to give away 
what can advantageously be sold. 

A large part of America’s wool crop 
is pooled. Cotton bales cram the 
warehouses of the South and are piled 
one on top of another in the open 
because sales have shrunken. Our 
meat products have backed up so 
greatly that packers and stockmen 
alike are seriously affected. 

Europe particularly needs our 
grains, our live stock, our finished 
woolens, our cotton. Probably for 
years to come this nation will have 
to be the chief source of supply of 
these articles for most of that conti- 
nent. Recognizing this condition, we 
must recognize its parallel; the coun- 
tries that need our goods the most, 
have not the gold with which to pur- 
chase, and must have credit. 

How will this corporation benefit 
the merchant — the man who is neither 
a manufacturer nor an exporter —the 
department store proprietor, say, or 
the corner grocer? 

If business in general is good, money 
circulates rapidly. People buy. If 
business is bad, people do not buy. If 
they buy, stocks move rapidly, there 


is a quick turnover, and profits flow 
(Continued on page 25) 
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He Who Buys Butter Will Buy Eggs 


The Central File is as Sirnple as That and is a Great 
Builder of Business if Adapted to Local Requirements 


HY is it that the very words 

“Central File’ seem to stand for 
all that is highly specialized and some- 
what “mysterious” in new business 
department activity? 

There is nothing particularly star- 
tling about a central file. It consists 
of a simple application of the cross- 
index principle, and could be 
used in any business that 
handles several related lines. 
It is merely the thought that 
“the man who buys butter 
will also buy eggs,’ reduced 
to a file system. 

In the old days the cashier 
knew that Jones, who had his 
office half a block down the 
“pike,” and lived out on Elm 
street, had only a_ savings 
account at his bank; and he 
knew that Jones should be 
persuaded to carry his check- 
ing account there also, and to 
rent a safe-deposit box — and 
forthwith the cashier cornered 
Jones in the lobby and proceeded to 
sell Jones those two services. 

Now that is just what the new 
business department of a bank does 
in the case of every one of the bank's 
customers. The central file supplies 
the knowledge of the kinds of business 
that each customer does with the 
bank, and then the new business de- 
partment goes out and sells the cus- 
tomer the other kinds of bank busi- 
ness for which he is in the market. 
In short, the new business department 
and the central file were originally 
carried in the back of the cashier's 
head, and now the central file may 
be regarded as the “‘brains” of the 
bank's “sales department.” 

The central file card, therefore, 
should contain primarily the following 
information: 

1. Name of customer. 

2. Address of customer. 

3. Nature of business he is 
doing with the bank. 

In short, who is he, where does he 
live, and does he carry just a checking 
account, or savings account, or what? 
Those are the things that you will 
have to know before you can “strike” 
him for more business. ; 

The usual way of carrying this in- 
formation is in an alphabetical file, 


business. 


By D. 8. KNOWLTON 


Formerly Manager. New Business Department, Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company, Akron, O. 


with a card for every customer. Each 
card contains a list of the various 
facilities of the bank, and upon each 
card is indicated which of these facili- 
ties that particular customer is using. 





Beside this file box of the New Business department is a stack of 
file cards containing closed account information, covering three days’ 
: is made through the file when 
the new cards are inserted and the ‘‘closed-outs’ removed. A _ glance 
at the tabs on the cards in the file box show in a general way just what 
proportion of the bank's business each department is carrying 


Every three days a “trip 


This is generally done by means of a 
clip or tab, just as a matter of con- 
venience. 

To use the file, one picks out a 
certain facility, such as safe-deposit 
service, and mails safe-deposit adver- 
tising to every customer whose card 
indicates that he is not yet using the 
safe-deposit department. 

No doubt this is all familiar. It is 
my purpose, however, to go into a few 
of the problems that confront the 
bank that is about to install a central 
file, with a view to simplifying these 
problems by reference to my own 
actual experience. 

The central file is not a cut-and- 
dried proposition. Conditions in each 
particular town and each particular 
bank should determine just how 
“deep” the bank should go into cen- 
tral file installation. 

In the first place, it is really a big 
job to install the central file, and a 
never-ending task to maintain it. 
Daily information of all opened and 
closed accounts must go into that 
central file, correctly, or the file will 
become worthless. If the file once 
gets the better of the person attending 
to it, it may just as well be junked. 

This means, of course, considerable 
overhead expense, and the inevitable 


question is, will the results pay for the 
overhead? 

One may answer that question best 
by using a parable. A man who is in 
the business of moving people's furni- 
ture should use a heavy truck, but a 
man who runs a light express delivery 
would hardly expect to make a profit 
if he did his delivery in a five- 
ton vehicle. 

When you install a central 
file, you are buying a truck. 
Don't get your truck unless 
you know that you are going 
to have business enough to 
keep it loaded. By “business,” 
I mean direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. 

In order to pay for itself, the 
central file must be worked, 
and worked hard. It must be 
used as a mailing list for all 
the facilities of your bank, 
consistently and repeatedly. 
The central file that is care- 
fully maintained and not used 
is just as much an extravagance as 
letting a taxi run outside your door 
when you're not going anywhere. 

Now we come to the question of 
just how much information to put on 
the central file card. Some banks 
have name and address of customer, 
departments he is using, and nothing 
else. Other banks have, besides these 
fundamentals, the customer's average 
balance, where he is employed, mar- 
ried or single, credit rating, business 
affiliations, etc., until it would take a 
Bertillon expert to keep the thing 
going. 

It is a fairly simple proposition to 
decide how much detail to put into 
your central file. 

How much detail is your customer 
worth? and how much is your detail 
going to cost? 

Remember, your average customer 
is worth to you just as much as the 
earning power of his average balance. 
Now, of course, you want to increase 
that balance, but it won't pay if the 
means of increasing the balance costs 
more than the balance is worth to you. 

Consider, therefore, your average 
customer. If he is a small savings 
depositor, who is possibly in line for a 
personal checking account or a safe- 
deposit box, name and address and 
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department of the bank with which 
he is doing business is all that you 
need. His business won't be worth 
the money it will cost you to find out 
whether he is married, and how old 
he is, and whether his great-aunt ever 
had epilepsy. 

With that kind of an average cus- 
tomer, the way to work the central 
file is by a heavy circularization of 
customers with an item of very small 
unit cost—a four-page self-mailing 
folder, or, at the most, a personal 
letter. With little detail on the cen- 
tral file to keep up day after day, and 
small unit cost of the medium, a sur- 
prisingly small amount of money will 
circularize thousands of small, average 
customers. 

On the other hand, if your average 
customer carries a balance that runs 
into the thousands, demands special 
services of one sort or another, is a 
heavy borrower, has business affilia- 
tions that may lead to more business 
for your bank, etc., as is the case with 
some banks in metropolitan centers, 
get all the detail you can about that 
customer, and put it on your central 
file card. Your customer is worth it. 
The earning power of the average bal- 
ance of new business that you may 
get from him will pay the cost of the 
detail on his central file card and on 
hundreds of others. 

In short, if your customers are 
bears, go after them with a rifle—and 
get a line on ‘em before you shoot. 
If they are flies, use sticky flypaper— 
make your bank generally attractive, 
and tell “em about it, and in they'll 
come. But don’t go gunning flies 
with a Winchester. 

In considering the cost of detail 
on the central file card, 
remember that the labor 
turnover and real estate 
turnover have a direct 
bearing on both the cost 
of detail and cost of cir- 
cularization. If 25 per 
cent of your customers 
move every six months, 
and fail to give you their 
new addresses untilmany 
weeks after they have 
moved (a situation only 
too common in industrial 
towns) it will mean that 
25 per cent of your cost 
of maintaining the cen- 
tral filedetail, 25 percent 
of your cost of mailing, 
and 25 per cent of the 
cost of the material you 
mail, will be wasted, and 
must be charged to over- 
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Trust Company, of Akron, O. 


head. On the other hand, if a bank 
is located in a small town where 
people rarely move, considerable detail 
may be put upon the central file card 
at little cost. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the 
worth of the average customer, and 
how often he moves, it is the problem 
of each bank to decide for itself as to 
how much detail should go on its 
central file card. , 

A frequent question is, “How does 
one install a central file?” 

I am sorry that there is no formula 
by which to answer this question. As 
a matter of fact, one installs a central 
file in just the same way that one puts 
on his rubbers: he decides to do it 
and does it, and the first thing he 
knows it’s all over. 

It is a tedious, tiresome job, with 
few short-cuts and no postponements: 
for the faster it is pushed through, the 
less work there is to it. This is be- 
cause all opened and closed account 
information that accumulates while 
the file is actually being installed, 
must be kept track of and eventually 
co-ordinated with the completed file. 
The longer it takes to install the file, 
the more of this postponed informa- 
tion there is to co-ordinate. 

A simple way to install the central 
file is to imagine that you are a new 
bank just opening up, on a certain 
date, and start your central file as of 
the date of that opening, placing cards 
in your empty file cases for only ac- 
counts opened after that date. Then 
type names of all savings depositors 
on file cards. Then type names of 
all commercial depositors on another 
set of file cards. Then co-ordinate the 


two sets, noting duplications 
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The larger card, five by eight inches, is a sample of the file card used by the Peoples Savings 


It represents a fairly satisfactory customer who has a savings 
account and a commercial account and should be solicited for safe-deposit business. The 
characters **1-2"" and **P” refer to the First-Second National Bank and Peoples Savings & 
Trust Company, and **Bonds”™ refer to the First-Second National Bond Department._**F.P.” 
signifies **finger prints,” and if checked on the card, means, of course, for New Business 
Department purposes, **mail nothing to this customer.” 
the author recommends the smaller card reproduced; a three by five-inch card that makes for 
flexibility and adaptability. The letters along top of card indicate where tabs are to be applied 


In the light of experience, however, 
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on the same card, so that there will !se 
only one card for any one customer, 
Then proceed to your next depart- 
ment, co-ordinating that with the list 
obtained from the first two, and so on 
until you have obtained a complete 
record of customers of all your depart- 
ments in a file that takes you up to the 
date of your imaginary opening. Then 
co-ordinate this file of past customers 
with the new file which you began at 
this “opening” date. Then take your 
record of all closed accounts in all 
departments from this “opening” 
date on, and check it against the 
whole file, pulling out cards for ac- 
counts closed out. 

Oh, it is a simple process, taking 
anywhere from six weeks to six 
months, depending upon the amount 
of help you have and your disposition. 

But after the thing is once under 
way, maintenance can be reduced to 
a surprisingly small amount of routine 
per week. By allowing opened and 
closed account information to accu- 
mulate for three days at a time 
instead of taking care of it day by day, 
the number of “trips” through the 
file may be reduced to two a week 
instead of six. 

But this opened and closed account 

information must be obtained daily, 
and obtained correctly. And it is 
generally unsafe to rely upon other 
departments of the bank to obtain it 
for the new business department. It 
is better to get this information, if 
possible, at the source—in the case of 
opened accounts, from the actual 
signature cards; and in the case of 
closed accounts, from the closed-out 
ledger sheets or cards. 
The central file will show you who 
your customer is, where 
he lives, and what bank- 
ing services he needs. 
Then it is up to your 
advertising to sell him 
those services. 

At the Peoples Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, 
the larger card, repro- 
duced herewith, was 
first chosen because of 
the tremendous turnover 
in labor and real estate 
in Akron. As it worked 
out, however, name, 
address and nature of 
business with the bank 
was the extent of detail 
that seemed justifiable, 
and if the file were to be 
installed over again, a 
smaller card would be 
used, 
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The Farm Loan Comes Into Its Own 


How the Banker May Take Advantage of an Unexcelled 
Opportunity to Popularize Farm Mortgage Investments 


6 es fall in the price of farm 
products with the resulting finan- 
cial stringency in the rural districts 
has created a duty and opportunity 
for the investment house handling 
farm loans. Since farm mortgage 


bankers are already in the field and 


familiar with the 
methods of making 
farm loans, the farmers 
naturally look to them 
at this time to broaden 
their service and extend 
the sales of farm securi- 
ties. The banker on his 
part finds that under pres- 
ent circumstances a high- 
er class of applications 
come into his hands than 
in normal times. 

The sudden drop in the 
price of cattle and grain has 
placed some of the most sub- 
stantial farmers in the class 
of needy borrowers. In 
offering farm loans to in- 
vestors, therefore, the banker is able 
to present a high type of security at 
an attractive yield under such circum- 
stances that the proceeds of the loan 
can most advantageously be used in 
promoting the financial well-being of 
the economic structure. The banker 
has as much to gain as anyone in the 
clearing up of the agricultural 
situation. 

In making plans to distribute 
larger portions of farm loans than 
formerly, bankers will’ find three main 
objections to be overcome. The first 
objection relates to safety. Statis- 
tically speaking, farm loans have a 
record for safety that is scarcely 
excelled by any class of security. The 
insurancecompanies have bought farm 
loans for years, and reports of some of 
the prominent companies show no loss 
for ten, fifteen and as high as twenty 
years. These facts are not known by 
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By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Bankers Trust Company 
enver, Colo. 


all investors, however, and at the pres- 
ent time some are inclined to doubt 
the safety of the farmers’ paper. 
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The farmer himself is as much to 
blame for this impression as anyone. 
With the fall in prices, the farmers 
have set up a terrific cry that they 
were being thrown into bankruptcy 
and have called for governmental 
investigations and appointments of 


commissions, etc., etc. Wide pub- 
licity has been given to the farmers’ 
need. The public opinion created 
thereby is not a favorable field upon 
which to offer a new issue of farm 
loans. To overcome this situation, 
the banker can only do his best to 
present the merits of his farm loans 
and to impress upon the public the 
fundamental security back of the 
loans. Advertising publicity will help 
greatly to accomplish this result. 

The second objection of the investor 
in bonds and stocks to the farm loan 
is its’ supposed lack of convenience. 
This objection is based upon the 
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experience of many investors who 
have made farm loans without the 
assistance of a mortgage banker. 
Some of these loans made direct to 
farmers or through the country inter- 
mediary have been handled only with 
great difficulty even though there 
was never any doubt 
as to their safety. 
The modern farm 
mortgage banker, how- 
ever, has solved many 
of these problems by 
offering a service that 
attends to all such de- 
tails. The average farm 
mortgage company col- 
lects both interest and 
principal and gives care- 
ful supervision to the 
a payment of taxes, ditch 
ae assessments, insurance, etc. 
It exercises a paternal care 
over the borrower through- 
out the lifetime of the obli- 
gation incurred. 

This service places the farm loan 
practically on a par with a municipal 
or corporate issue so far as convenience 
is concerned. The average investor is 
not yet informed of this fact, however, 
and here lies still another opportunity 
for advertising which will acquaint the 
public with the modern methods of 
making and caring for farm loans. 

The third objection to be overcome 
before large sales of farm loans can be 
made is inertia. Many an investor 
has never bought a farm loan simply 
because none has been offered him. 
In many sections of the country and 
in many different periods farm loan 
securities have not been available to 
either investment house or investor. 
Now that there is a need for this class 
of security, inertia of the investor 
must be overcome. This is a field 
in which the advertising man has the 
greatest opportunity. 
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Photographs of the farm can be mounted on linen and folded so that the salesman can carry them readily 
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There are numberless ways in which 
the bank advertising man can assist 
in the sale of farm loans. Larger 
newspaper space will give them greater 
prominence. Setting the advertise- 
ments in the usual “We Own And 
Offer’ style, used for other investment 
securities, will help to bring home to 
the minds of the readers the fact that 
farm loans are comparable in every 
way with other high-grade invest- 
ments. A descriptive circular describ- 
ing the new form of service given with 
farm loans will be found valuable. 

Salesmen’s helps in the form of 
photographs, maps and articles of this 
kind, are desirable. Photographs of 
the farm can be mounted on linen and 


folded so that the salesman can carry 
them readily and enable his prospect 
to visualize the farm upon which 
his funds are loaned. The supplying 
of the loans in convenient denomina- 
tions of $1,000 and $500, if properly 
advertised, will assist also. Window 
displays featuring some of the prod- 
ucts from the farm, or a_ poster 
sketch, if possible, are helpful. In 
attempting to win over to farm loans 
the buyers of investments who cus- 
tomarily buy only municipals or 
corporate securities, a general leaflet 
or folder describing farm loans and 
calling attention to the fact that they 
may be bought as conveniently and 
readily as any other type of security, 
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will produce worthwhile results. 

Whatever the means used, addi- 
tional advertising will assist in giving 
greater prominence to farm loans, and 
in calling them more particularly to 
the attention of the investor. Farm 
property constitutes one of the most 
stable and dependable forms of secu- 
rity for a loan. Millions of dollars 
have been loaned upon farms by the 
insurance companies and farm mort- 
gage bankers, without loss. There is 
every reason to believe that when an 
opportunity and a duty like the 
present one arrives through enlarged 
and broader advertising, sales of 
farm loan securities may be largely 
increased. 


Every-Day Oddities in the Banker's Routine 


LL is not hum-drum and routine in 

the life of a banker. Every now 

and then there occurs an interesting 

incident that puts a ripple in the day's 
activities. 

For instance, consider this little 
trip around the banks of St. Paul. 

“Odd experiences?” said S. B. 
Frederick, assistant cashier at the 
American National Bank. 

“We sent a draft to a small bank 
for collection. Time went on and we 
heard nothing from it. When two 
tracers brought no response, we wired 
to find out why they did not remit. 

“Several days later, a letter came 
to our bank, saying: 

“Your draft received and presented 
to Mr. , the storekeeper, who said 
he doesn't owe it, tear it up, which we 
did. Whatever the future, we will 
try to do better.””” 

Eric A. Hinsch, assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
since consolidated with the Capital 
National Bank, leaned back in his 
chair and smiled. 

“Once in awhile, in the prosaic life 
of a banker, something occurs that 
raises a smile like that when the young 
wife came in and said she wanted to 
open a charge account at the bank, ” 
he said. 

“Recently two employees of the 
bank were rushed with work, so much 
so that they remained long after 
banking hours to clear it away. Later 
the work began to ease up a bit, and 
one night I came in and found only 
one of the young men at work. 

*“"Does——leave you here alone 
now?’ I asked. 

"Yes," the future bank president 





By EARL CHRISTMAS 


replied innocently. ‘You see, there is 
no use of two of us being here now, 
and he is willing to go home.’” 

Ira B. Baer, of the American Na- 
tional Bank, ventured this one: 

“Well, Patrick,’ I said to a patron 
several days ago, ‘don’t you think it 
is about time you reduce this note?’ 

“He had borrowed $100 from the 
bank a long time before, and had 
continuously and regularly at the end 
of every ninety days renewed the 
loan. 

““T did,” Patrick replied with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘I have had it 
reduced from ninety to sixty days.’”’ 

Otto N. Nelson, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, had an 
experience of another sort. 

“About ten years ago, a taxicab 
dashed up to the front door of our 
bank,’ he said. “A man got out and 
rushed into a group of bank officers 
demanding $1,000,000 delivered in 
cash at once. 

“We were dumfounded. Then in a 
moment we saw that the man was 
demented. But we were stumped on 
how to care for him and get him out 
without creating a big disturbance. 

“Suddenly one of the boys spoke up: 

“*Sir, we haven't that much cash 
on hand, but if you will kindly ac- 
company us to our private vault up 
the street, we will see if we can get it.’ 

“We persuaded our visitor to get 
into a cab and several of us went with 
him. The driver was ordered to drive 
to the county jail, where we safely 
landed our applicant for a million- 
dollar loan.” 


W. J. Stutzman, in charge of the 
foreign department of the Merchants 
National Bank, is accustomed to 
unusual requests. Witness this 
one: 

“My husband is sailing tomorrow 
on the steamship M—, from New 
York to Liverpool. Can you tell-me 
whether that ship leaks?”’ 

A wire to the New York office of 
the steamship company brought the 
reply that when the M-— sailed, all 
seacocks would be closed and the ship 
otherwise made tight. 

F. O. Willius, assistant treasurer of 
the State Savings Bank, told of an 
unusual search for a depositor who 
had forgotten about having an ac- 
count at that bank. 

“During the early days of our bank 
a woman came in and opened a 
savings account,” he said. “She kept 
the account with us for several years, 
and then we saw no more of her. Time 
slipped into years, and the interest 
accumulated. The woman _ never 
wrote. At the end of twenty years 
of course, the interest stopped. 

“I began an investigation. By 
accident, I found she had a brother in 
Yonkers, N. Y. He told us that many 
years before, she had gone to London. 
We wrote to London, but received 
no information. Later, we learned 
she had gone to Paris. 

“Finally after months of work, we 
were able to locate the woman, and 
turned over $450 to her, largely inter- 
est. She had long since forgotten 
about the little account in the bank 
here.”’ 

And so they go in any city. All the 
banker's day isn't just routine. 
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The Library Promotes the Bank Idea 


Lobby Exhibits, the Librarian Co-operating, Aid the 
Financial Institutions of Portland to Teach Thrift 


EACHING the value of a savings 

account has in most places been 
largely left to the individual efforts 
of local banks, but in Portland, Ore., 
the Public Library has taken the 
initiative in originating a co- 
operative thrift exhibit. 
Under the directionof Miss 
Ann Fossler, technical 
librarian, an exhibit 
has been shown in 
the lobby of the li- 
brary during an 
entire month. The 
Public Library is 
entirely supported 
by general taxa- 
tion and is part 
of the general 
public educational 
system. 

School children 
largely from the 
eighth grade have 
been brought in to 
view the exhibit and 
publicity has been 
obtained among the 
teachers by notices pub- 
lished in the School Bulletin. 

Nine of the Portland 
banks co-operated with the 
library in this exhibit, furnished 
savings banks and posters de- 
picting the benefits derived from 
savings accounts and showing the 
forms used in the savings depart- 
ment. 

The co-operating banks were the 
First National Bank of Portland, the 
Hibernia Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Ladd & Tilton Bank, Peninsular 
National Bank, Peoples Bank, Secu- 
rity Savings & Trust Company, State 
Bank of Portland, United States 
National Bank and the United States 
Postal Savings Depository. 

The exhibits consisted of bank 
forms with typed or printed explana- 
tions; tables showing the power of 
savings to accumulate; interesting 
Statistics, illustrated by pictures show- 
ing the possibilities of acquiring an 
education, of acquiring the comforts 
of life and of acquiring security from 
want in old age. Also there was a 
large display of metal savings banks, 
bank posters and advertising aids, 
such as home budgets, Christmas 


























cards and leaflets on various functions 


of banking. 


“It was our purpose,” said Miss 
Fossler, ‘to make the educational fea- 







SAVE INTELLIGENTLY AND YOU 
WILL REALIZE YOUR HEARTS DESIRE 





There were nine_displays in the library—this is the 
=irst National Bank's 


tures dominant in an exhibition that 
would be competitive. A letter expres- 
sing this purpose was sent nine banks — 
and nine banks entered exhibits. 

“The public was appreciative and 
the school children attended, coming 
in classes to hear talks by two bank 
employees. The Commercial High 
School borrowed the posters for an ad- 
ditional week in that school. 

“We sponsored this exhibit, first, 
to teach the habit of thrift by putting 
before the thoughtful part of our com- 
munity the idea that we were inter- 


ested in active encouragement of the 
thrift habit by means of a broader 
understanding of the savings banks; 
second, to co-operate with the bank- 
ers of the community and show 
them our good will. The 
bankers, in return, explained 
their ideas as to bank 
advertising by educa- 
tional exhibits and 
talks made from bank 
material. We know 
of two banks where 
the directors in- 
vited their em- 
ployees to a staff 
tea and advised all 
of them to see the 
exhibit. 

“We followed the 

savings bank ex- 

hibit witha foreign 
trade exhibit, in 
which three of the 
banks contributed 
excellent educational 
displays, far better 

than were shown in the 
earlier exhibit. 
“Of course the advertis- 
ing value of bank exhibits, 
so far as the library service 
is concerned, is apparent. Quite 
a number of bank employees 
who attended are now using the 
library with serious purpose as a result 
of their visits. And officers, too, are 
using theservice to better advantage.” 

The bank display was part of a 
broad program of publicity for the 
producing interests of Portland to 
visualize the industries of the com- 
munity for the public. Accordingly, 
a wide variety of subjects was pre- 
sented from September, 1919, to July, 
1920, including exhibits in twenty- 
two distinct and important lines of 
manufacture. 

Among the _ products. exhibited 
were wool, blankets, cloth, yarns, 
sweaters and mackinaws; flax and its 
derivatives; peppermint oil; candy; 
turpentine oil, resin; toys, dolls; wood 
blocks, kewpies, statuary; milk anal- 
ysis; brooms, brushes; flours, cereals; 
ship chandlery; rope, manila hemp; 
shoes; whale oil; razor strops; rubber; 
leather belting; paper; and fine print- 
ing and color work. 
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And Still Doing “Business As Usual” 


How to Advertise When Your Building Is Being Remodeled 
About Your Ears--Other Interesting Publicity Problems 


T IS generally admitted that a 
fine new bank building is a real 
advertising asset, but while a bank is 
going through the throes of rebuilding, 
its officers do not usually make ad- 
vertising capital of it. 

Just that has been done, however, 
by the Utica Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany of Utica, New York, as shown by 
the reproduced advertisement headed, 
“Dodging the Workmen” (Fig. 1) 
which was used some months ago. It 
was thought that, inasmuch as a 
modern bank building, unlike Solo- 
mon’'s Temple, cannot be built without 
the sound of hammer, it was advisable 
to do something like this to offset the 
temporary inconvenience to 
which customers were sub- 
jected. That the changes were 
worth waiting for is indicated 
by the picture of the remodeled 
building which is also shown 
herewith. 

The First National Bank of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
which is putting up a new building, 
published a large advertisement in the 
local newspapers dealing with the 
subject, and headed, “Answering a 
Few Friendly and Neighborly Ques- 
tions Concerning the Construction of 
Our New Bank Building.” Here is the 
text matter, which may prove sugges- 
tive to other institutions going through 
a similar experience: 

“ “Will the new building be the 
home of both the Bank of Grand 
Rapids and the present First National 
Bank?) ‘What is the small building 
on the west side of the main structure?’ 





a __ ____ 
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Dodging the Workmen 


and conducting the business of a trust company in 
the same building at the same time has been no 
easy task. 


But at last the day is in sight when the new con- 
struction work on our building will be done. 


It has been work well worth waiting for. Our new 
quarters will be a credit to our own traditions and 
a worthy contribution to the architectural develop- 
ment of our city. The new building will be one 
of the finest of its kind in the country. 





We will soon have the pleasure of inviting you to 
our opening. Watch for it. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Genesee, Lafayette and Seneea Streets 
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Fig. 1. Making 
advertising 
capital of 
building 
improvement 





“Will there be business offices in the 
building?” 

“Well, it goes without saying, we 
are pleased indeed to have so many 
folks interested. We'll explain: 

“The new building when completed 
will be the home of both the Bank of 
Grand Rapids and the present First 
National Bank. The latter bank now 
located on the east side of the river 
has for some time wanted to enlarge 
its quarters to care for its ever increas- 
ing business. The former bank out- 
grew its quarters long ago and is at 
present in dire need of banking space 


Fig. 2. Artistic and appropriate statement folder covers 


so the spacious new building will solve 
the problem of both banks. 

The small building on the west side 
of the main structure is what our bank 
folks want to be known as a commu- 
nity room, a place where individuals 
or groups of individuals can gather on 
special occasions. People are fast 
appreciating the importance of coming 
together for conferences occasionally. 

“The building will be occupied for 
banking purposes only. We believe 
sooner or later with the continued 
growth and development of Wisconsin 
Rapids, an office building will be 
entirely feasible and will come as a 
result of expansion in the city. 

“All told, the new building is the 
very best proof of our endeavor to 
keep abreast (perhaps to keep a bit 
ahead) of the needs of the city. 

“No river flows backward —no river 
stands still—it must go ahead. We are 
trying to keep this bank like the river; 
we are trying to serve and deserve the 
growth bestowed upon us by the com- 
munity to which we belong.” 


AM pleased to reproduce a group 

of very appropriately illustrated 
statement covers used by The Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago (Fig. 2). They lose much by 
reproduction in black and white, but 
an idea can be had of the truly artistic 
manner in which these pieces of printed 
matter have been handled. 


HE Lincoln advertisement (Fig. 3) 
of the American Security & Trust 
Company, 


Washington, D. C., is 
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Let Uncle Sam 











THe Man Who Tuoucut StraicHT 


T & given to many men to be brillant, but 

st was gwen to Lincoln to be sane. In the 
madst of burterness and unreason he remained 
unpreyudiced and meted out to fnend and foe 
dlade poastenabtamam. Weal 














quality of common sense and humanity that 
bound Lincoln to the people and yet made hum 
pathencally alone 

He believed in things that we all bebeve in, yet 
unlike most of us, he acted according to his 
beliefs. He believed in straight thinking 





to the present He was saving of wealth as well 
as words 
































Write = for particulars of our simple banking 
by mail plan. 


It is not safe to keep much money at home or on 


your person. Get it into the bank as soon as you 
can. 


THE CITIZENS TRUST Co. 


Adams New York 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


OFFICERS 
HoH WALT E, Presndems JON L. SAGE, Vice Prenton 
HE MACHOLD, Pie Presdens KW RIPLEY Secretary « 
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cage che a meghs beng, He b> A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 


pep ape Snob ar With coat off and sleeves rolled nearness to sources of raw materi- 
converuendy located branches up, Paterson has toiled ceaselessly al and good markets, her railway 
a for the past three or four years. facilities. 
AN, J ¢ AMERICAN ¢ On her looms bale after bale of . a 
~ SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY The United States is in a sounder 


raw silk has been transformed into 


and if possible to gain some in- 
sight into the future. 


This much is sure. The under- the war, but in other lines of work 
lying economic advantages which which she is well fitted to perform. 
brought work to her during the We invite the accounts—commer- 
war will always be in her favor— cial, savings and trust—of those 
her supply of efficient labor, her who also believe in Paterson. 


PATERSON PAUSES FOR 


pany believes in a bright future 
for Paterson, not only in the in- 
dustries that came to her during 


UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 
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Fig. 3. Banking by mail, an unusual Lincoln advertisement and how to get customers’ suggestions Fig. 4. Drew editorial praise 


avery interesting and effective one. 
It is part of a fine new series that 
is being put out by this big institu- 
tion at the national capital. 


T IS rarely that a bank in a place 
the size of Adams, New York 
(population 1500), does as good 
advertising as is indicated by the 
typical advertisement shown 
(Fig. 3). But, as President H. H. 
Waite explains, the field of the 
Citizens Trust Company extends 
much farther than its home town. 
The institution is the only trust 
company in a wide stretch of 
prosperous country in that section 
of northern New York and it does 
an extensive banking-by-mail 
business. 


b dee are fortunate to get local 
editorial praise of your adver- 
tising. In regard to the large ad- 
vertisement of the United States 
Trust Company, of Paterson, New 
Jersey (Fig. 4), the Paterson News 
said editorially: 


CONSTRUCTIVE, PUBLIC 
SPIRITED ADVERTISING 


“On page 3 of the News last 
night there was published an ad- 
vertisement of the United States 
Trust Co., under the caption of 
‘Paterson Pauses for a Glimpse 
Into the Future.’ Not only was 
this advertisement one of the most 


unique and attractive trom the stand- 
point of layout and typography, that 
has appeared in the News in months, 
but the subject matter was construc- 
tive and original. The advertisement 
was inspirational and breathed con- 
fidence in Paterson, its industries and 


Money’ Works | 
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ship loads its ~_ 
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steel fabricated, 
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We invite a conference with those who con- 
template a new banking connection. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 





Fig. 5. A group of good ones 





its future in every line. It isgratifying 
to read copy of this nature and more 
local advertisers would do well from 
time to time to emulate the example 
of the trust company, and use their 
space to say a good word for the city. 
Paterson is blessed with a number 
of as fine and substantial banking 
institutions as there are in the 
country, and the United States 
Trust Co. is deservedly taking its 
place among the leaders.” 


EGARDING the five miscel- 

laneous advertisements repro- 
duced (Fig. 5), 1 am moved to 
remark as follows: 

Fidelity Trust Company, Balti- 
more—Timely for winter vaca- 
tionists during the “crime wave.” 

OntarioCounty Trust Company, 
Canandaigua, New York—A neat 
little advertisement. 

National American Bank, New 
York—Notice the circle to em- 
phasize location. 

Lumbermens Trust Company, 
Portland, Oregon—A good ad, but 
what is the real name of the insti- 
tution? Can you tell from the 
signature? 

The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo—I'll say this is 
good. 


| etn received a number of 
inquiries concerning some ad- 


vertising that was started appar- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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For Prizes--An Extra Week V acation 


A New-Business Contest, with Cash Inducement Also, 
that Proved Profitable for the Bank and the Employees 


NE of the questions confronting 

the progressive banker everywhere 
today is that of choosing the best and 
most effective method for obtaining 
new business at a minimum cost per 
account. The problem is becoming 
one of constantly increasing import- 
ance in these times of __ 
close competition be- | 
tween banking houses. A | 
decade or so ago, when 
bank advertising was | 
practically unknown, a | 
financial institution de- | 
pended chiefly upon its 
reputation in the com- | 
munity as carried from | 
mouth to mouth, the | 
good willof its customers, 
and the personal friends | 
and acquaintances of its 
officers andemployeesas_ | 
sources of new business. 

As financial adver- 
tising through the | 
mediums of newspapers, 
magazines and pam- | 
phlets came into general ~~ 
use among the larger banks, the first 
two of the older methods were still 
retained and the resources, deposits, 
services, etc., of the bank were stressed 
in the advertising copy. But parti- 
cularly among city banks, the impor- 
tance of the new accounts that could 
be obtained by the employees among 
their circleof acquaintances was largely 
overlooked. Yet I believe our own 
experience along this line has amply 
demonstrated the value of this medium 
for securing new business. 

A number of years ago, in an effort 
to arouse in our employees a personal 
interest in the growth and prosperity 
of the bank, we instituted a standing 
schedule of rewards to be paid them 
for the new accounts landed through 
their efforts. This schedule is graduated 
according to the size of the account 
and runs as follows: 50c for all ac- 
counts under $25; $1 for all accounts 
from $25 to $499.99 : $2 for all accounts 
from $500 to $999.99; $3 for all 
accounts from $1,000 to $1,999.99; $4 
for all accounts from $2,000 to 
$2,999.99; $5 for all accounts from 
$3,000 to $3,999.99 ; $6 for all accounts 
from $4,000 to $5,999.99. 

Payment on term and ordinary 


By ELWOOD ROBINSON, Jr. 
Publicity Manager, Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
accounts is made on the amount open- 
ing the account, and is paid at the 
close of the month in which the 
account is opened. Payment for 


securing the largest number of new 
accounts and the largest aggregate of 
deposits respectively. Eighty dollars 
in cash was offered as the other prizes 
which were distributed as follows: 
Ist prize, one extra week vacation — 
largest number of new accounts. 


= Bat 2nd prize, one extra 
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commercial and special savings 
accounts is determined by the average 
balance in the account the month it 
is opened and the following month, 
provided .it is still open. Payments 
are made at the expiration of that 
period. 

When this plan was first put into 
effect, we hoped to gain little of value 
from it except in getting the better 
co-operation of our employees and in 
making them feel that they could play 
a vital part in the bank's growth. But 
the result in both number and size of 
new accounts soon convinced us that 
we had come upon a most effective 
method of new-business-getting which 
was worthy of further development. 

Our next move along this line con- 
sisted of a series of employees’ new- 
business-getting contests, in which 
special awards and prizes were given 
in addition to the regular monthly 
payments described above. The last 
one of these contests which we so 
conducted ran for four months, from 
February | to June 1, 1920. As the 
closing date was at the beginning of 
the vacation period, an innovation 
was made in offering an extra week's 
vacation as the first prize to the one 


week vacation — largest 
aggregate of deposits. 

3rd prize— $20 cash— 
second largest number of 
new accounts. 

4th prize, $15 cash— 
second largest aggregate 
of deposits. 

5th prize, $10 cash— 
third largest number of 
new accounts. 

6th prize, $9 cash— 
third largest aggregate 
of deposits. 

7th prize, $8 cash— 
fourth largest number of 
new accounts. 

8th prize, $7 cash— 
fourth largest aggregate 
of deposits. 

Sth prize, $6 cash—fifth largest 
number of new accounts. 

10th prize, $5 cash—fifth largest 
aggregate of deposits. 

No employee was permittea to par- 
ticipate in more than one of the above 
prizes. Where two or more employees 
tied in number of accounts, the 
prize went tc the employee whose 
accounts aggregated the largest sum. 
These prizes were all in addition to 
the regular schedule of rewards. 

The results of this contest were 
most satisfying both from the stand- 
point of the number of new accounts 
and the aggregate of deposits brought 
in and also from the interest aroused 
in the bank's growth and welfare. 

Out of the 165 employees eligible, 
88 participated in the contest. There 
were 310 new accounts received and 
these amounted to $405,000 in aggre- 
gate. The average amount per ac- 
count was $1,300 and, as the total cost 
of the contest was but $600, the cost 
of getting each account of $1,300 
amounted to about $1.94. 

It must also be remembered that 
not only did the bank obtain $405,000 
of new deposits at the small cost of 
$600, but every cent of this sum was 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


paid to our own employees, and many 
who were ordinarily little interested 
in this phase of banking were made 
into active ‘ business-getters.” 

A closer analysis of the prize 
winners may serve to bring out some 
interesting facts. The employee who 
won first prize has been in the service 
of the bank about six years. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the bank has had 
some twelve contests, this is the first 
one in which he came out ahead. The 
latent possibilities in the line of new- 
business-getting which he possessed 
came as asurprise to the man him- 
self—and most certainly to the bank. 

The employee who won the second 
prize, representing an aggregate of 


$100,000 of new deposits, had been 


working on one account of $65,000 for 
over six months, carrying on a corre- 
spondence by mail and working 
through personal friends of the new 
depositor, who had a letter of intro- 
duction from an eastern bank to 
another bank in Los Angeles. How- 
ever, the personal work done by the 
employee proved more effective than 
the letter of introduction. 

The phrase “personal work” is, I 
believe, the keynote to the success 
of a new-business-getting contest. All 
of us from our own experience can 
vouch for the fact that the recommen- 
dation of a friend or acquaintance has 
more weight with us than any amount 
of impersonal solicitation— whether 
we are considering the purchase of a 
suit of clothing, an automobile or a 
block of bonds. Many a bank is 
neglecting entirely to insure the 
active co-operation of scores of em- 
ployees who might be serving as per- 
sonal representatives in obtaining new 
accounts among their friends. Our 
experiences have demonstrated this. 


“The Business Man and 
His Bank” 


N “The Business Man and His 

Bank” (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York), William H. 
Kniffin presents an interesting dis- 
cussion of banking from the stand- 
point of the business man, showing 
how he can make full use of the 
bank's functions. 

Mr. Kniffin's treatment through- 
out the book of twenty-six chapters 
is simple, clear and direct, showing 
how the bank can be used in obtain- 
ing credit, in collecting receivables 
and in handling foreign trade. The 
book is based upon the author's many 
years experience in mutual savings 
banks, national and state banks. 
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The New Banking Home of the Guaranty Trust Company 
Butler, Pa. 
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The ““Work of Weary and Alford Company’’ 
is a distinctive portfolio illustrating the work 
we are doing and the manner in which we 
do it. Its purpose is to show at a glance the 
latest developments in bank planning and 
building and the unlimited possibilities that 
lie in the judicious selection of materials 
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We should welcome the opportunity 
to send you a copy 


WEARY & ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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William Ashdown’'s Inspiring Story 
The Autobiography of an Unsuccessful Banker 


HE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE has on hand a limited 
quantity of “The Autobiography of an Unsuccessful Banker,” re- 
printed from the March and April, 1920, issues. 


The autobiography is the fascinating life history of a small-town banker, 
in which there is a lesson for every banker. It proved so popular at 
the time of publication that it was reprinted and hundreds of copies have 
already been distributed. 

While the present supply lasts they will be mailed free in reasonable 
quantities. Address the Editor 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 














When our printer mentioned the good points about Buyers 
Ledger, I was delighted. And what he said is true. 


Buyers Ledger is so easy to handle in the machine. It never 
buckles or tears. And I never saw cleaner looking state- 
ments, Mr. Brown, than we are getting out on this paper. . 


BUYERS LEDGER _ 


A strong, moderate-priced paper for machine bookkeeping and statement work 


“Buyers” is the identifying trade-mark for this ledger 
paper; it isthe mark of the paper maker, not the jobber, con- 
verter or stationer. The mill holds itself responsible for the 
maintenance of the “‘Buyers’’ standard in ledger paper. 


Any printer or stationer can supply Buyers Ledger 
in your work ; it is distributed nationally. 





FREE TRIAL SHEETS —lIf you wish to experiment in your own 
office, without obligation whatsoever, send for 25 Trial Sheets of 
Buyers Ledger, cut to 12x12 inches (standard package ; if other size 
is desired, please specify). You decide whether Buyers Ledger will 
help your operators “‘get out the work.”’ 


CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 











“Every sheet looks neat, Mr. Brown’ 
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So Passes the Artful 


Counterfeiter 


(Continued from page 7) 


Bank notes and, above all, $3,500.- 
000,000 of Federal Reserve notes, has 
given the counterfeiters a wide field 
to work in. 

It is for this reason that a special 
committee of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is at work trying to simplify the 
note issues. Its first recommenda- 
tion has been to urge that the por- 
traits on the various notes be made 
identical for each denomination. For 
this purpose they have prescribed the 
following schedule of portraits, now 
appearing on Federal Reserve note 
issues: 


$1 — Washington 
$2 — Jefferson 
$5 — Lincoln 


$10 — Jackson 
_ $20 — Cleveland 
$50 — Grant 
$100 —Franklin 
$500 —Marshall 
$1,000 — Hamilton 
$5,000 — Madison 
$10,000 — Chase 
“This standardization,” says an 
official of the Treasury in explanation, 
“will serve as a protection and safe- 
guard against note raising, as well as 
in the interest of economy. It will 
assist bankers, business men, and the 
people generally, in detecting at- 
tempted counterfeits, one of the most 
fruitful causes of which has been the 
absence of distinctive denomination 


| features in the currency. One of the 


greatest dangers to the Treasury and 
to the public in connection with the 
question of counterfeiting, has been 
the multiplicity of our various forms 
of currency. The question of revision 
of currency designs has been under 
consideration by the Treasury for 
many years, but it has been deemed 
important to take this particular step 
with respect to denominational dis- 
tinction without awaiting delibera- 
tion on the general subject.” 

The fact that the Bureau of En- 
graving has been swamped by the 
demands made upon it in connection 
with printing of new currency and 
bonds, has prevented, so far, any gen- 
eral retirement of currency for the 
purpose of abandoning existing types. 
One of the great difficulties that im- 
pede the further simplification of 
currency designs is the present re- 
quirement that each national bank is 
entitled to have its own distinctive 
plate. No successful plan has yet 
been worked out which would admit 
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Tax Finet Nationanu hank 


Louisburg. N.C 


Union Savings Syetem Co,, 
lancneter,Ps., 
Gentlen@ i- 
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and more indispensable, It is indeed true to nme,far in one 
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Our bank examiner, Ur. H.L.Hargreaves,hee nade the 
statement that he would like to see every bank in Ode’ ter- 
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We Would Not 
Be Without It 


for Several Times 
Its Cost! 


Thus, in a few words the First National 
Bank of Louisburg, North Carolina, sum 
up their opinion of 


The 
One Operation 
Note Register 


This voluntary tribute from the North 
Carolina bank expresses in a way the 
experience of banks both large and small 
throughout the country who are using 
the One Operation Note Register with 
perfect satisfaction. Hundreds of banks 
find it indispensable in their business, 
simply because 


It Saves Time 
It Saves Labor 
It Cuts Costs 


It Eliminates Errors 
We have preparea a Booklet that ex- 
plains the system in every detail, with 
sheets giving graphic illustrations of how 
the parts are used. A copy of it will be 
sent to any Bank or Banker interested, 
and every executive who is interested in 
Better Banking should have a copy. 


Send for It Today! 


The Union Savings 
Systems Company 
**Good Things for Banks’’ 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: 
Business Systems Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




















of the use of a uniform national bank 
note, printed from the same plate for 
each national bank. 

The latest statistics of the “general 
stock"’ of money in the United States 
show the following interesting details: 


Federal Reserve Notes 


i $3.485,265,485 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes 


220,823,500 


National Bank Notes 725.996,052 
United States Notes 340,681,016 
Treasury Notes of 1890 1,652,105 
Gold Certificates 585.478.138 
Silver Certificates 122,921,830 
Gold Coin 2,688,.744,.140 
Standard Silver Dollars 269,798,602 
Subsidiary Silver Coin 259,772,025 


Plenty of variety it would seem for 
any counterfeiter’s taste. Each cur- 
rency issue covers from ten to twelve 
denominations and the national bank 
notes vary with each denomination 
and for each of the thousands of note- 
issuing national banks. Most of the 
counterfeiting seems to be confined to 
Federal Reserve notes, however. 
Here, for instance, are the official 
descriptions of some of last year's 
counterfeits as detailed in the circular 
letters of the Secret Service Division: 

“Counterfeit $10 Federal Reserve 
Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, Missouri; check letter “B’; 
serial number H6371,258A; portrait of 
Jackson; John Burke, Treasurer of 
the United States; W. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. This 
counterfeit is a very poor photographic 
note, no attempt being made to color 
the seal or serial number on the face of 
the note. Thedenominational numbers 
have been colored with white ink. 
The back of the note shows a bungling 
attempt at coloring with green crayon. 
The note should not deceive the ordi- 
nary handler of money.” 

“Counterfeit $5 National Bank Note 
on the First National Bank of the City 
of New York; check letter ‘L’; face 
plate No. 4; charter No. 29; portrait 
of Harrison; J. W. Lyons, Register of 
the Treasury ; Ellis H. Roberts, Treas- 
urer of the United States; series of 
1902. This is a fairly deceptive photo- 
mechanical counterfeit note, printed 
on one piece of a good grade of bond 
paper with red and blue ink lines to 
imitate the silk fibre of the genuine 
note. The coloring of the seal and 
numbers on the face of the note is very 
good. The back of the note is very 
poor. This counterfeit was first passed 
in Philadelphia.” 

“Counterfeit $5 Federal Reserve 
Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia; check letter ‘A’; 
check letter and plate number missing 
from lower right end of note; Carter 
Glass, Secretary of the Treasury ; John 
Burke, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Lincoln. This counterfeit 
is a poorly executed zinc etching, on 
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If Prices Decline We 
Will Protect You In 
Buying Barshal Safe 
Deposit Boxes at Low- 
est Cost Price Per Box 


If prices decline between 
now and July 1, 1921, we 
guarantee to refurid the 
difference in price on any 
order for Barshal Safe 
Deposit Boxes placed with 
us up to that time. 


There is no argument 
against buying that can 
stand this test. There is 
nothing to be gained by 
delay. There are no chances 
to take—nothing to do but 
buy Barshal Boxes, at low- 
est cost per box, on this 
protected price plan and go 
ahead building up your safe 
deposit business while the 
opportunity is greater than 
ever before. 


Buying Barshal Boxes by 
the unit is the most practi- 
cal method of keeping over- 
head on unrented boxes 
down and net profits up. 
There are five standard 
units that reflect with busi- 
ness-building force, the pro- 
tection given by their strong 
case construction and heavy 
Bessemer steel plate doors 
equipped with Yale & 
Towne bronze guardkey 
locks. 

Knowing full well how safe you 
are in buying of Barshal, because 
we guarantee to refund the differ- 
ence if prices do decline, write or 
wire for the Barshal Representa- 
tive in your locality. It’s the 


first step ahead and it’s right. 
Do it! 


The Barshal Line includes Metal Fur- 
niture, Steel Filing Equipment, Orna- 
meatal Iron and Bronze Work, Banking 
Room Fixtures. 


FA: QUIPMENT /, 


CLEVELAND O 


FARSHAL Security 
Safe Deposit Foxes 
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Save Time, Space and Increase Efficiency 
in Your Bookkeeping Department 


Our 29th Installation of the Combination Desk in Chicago 








The Bookkeeping Department of the Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank 


HESE are our No. 201% desks, two feet six inches by five feet six inches, made of 

steel; also our No. 202 two light electric fixtures, each desk making a unit, consoli- 
dating a bookkeeper’s work, saving 40% floor space, at least 20% in time, and increasing 
efficiency at least 10%. It was recently said “Every bank using machine bookkeeping 
should use your desk.” 


Write for further information, giving name and size of machine and form of ledger used. Quotation in wood or 
steel. The Combination desk is fully covered by Patents issued to A. S. Falls, Chicago, on March 30, 1920. 


THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY (iN 


4408 Oakenwald Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







































Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time- 
Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or aeposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each 
day, and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; 
the left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand lists them. Apply the principle 
of the currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all 
machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 


1014 Dime Bank Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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cheap white paper. In addition to the 
absence of the check letter in the lower 
right-hand corner, the titles ‘Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’ and ‘Treasurer 
of the United States’ are omitted 
beneath the names of these officers, 
The portrait of Lincoln bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the genuine. Alto- 
gether the note is so poor that a more 
detailed description of it is deemed 
unnecessary. 

“Counterfeit $20 Federal Reserve 
Note on the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; check letter “C’; plate 
number 40; W. G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury; John Burke, Treas- 
urer of the United States; portrait of 
Cleveland. This counterfeit is printed 
on two pieces of paper of good quality, 
between which silk threads have been 
distributed. The face of the bill is a 
photograph. The figures of the Treas- 
ury number are made by hand, and 
are well executed. The back of the 
bill is printed from an etched plate. 
This is a dangerous counterfeit, and 
care should be exercised in handling 
bills of this description.” 

“The only way to detect counter- 
feits is to know the genuine,” says 
Superintendent Moran of the Secret 
Service. “A study of a particular 
counterfeit note might help a bank 
teller to ‘spot’ a similar counterfeit the 
next time he saw it. But if he has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the characteristics of the genuine 
notes, he can detect all counterfeits 
of it. 

“Above everything else, the appear- 
ance of the portrait offers the best test. 
All genuine notes bear steel engraved 
portraits that are genuine works of 
art. The portrait stands out in re- 
lief, the lights and shadows of the 
background are marked by the finest 
of lines. They are works of art. No 
photo-mechanical process, no second- 
rate engraver can duplicate them. 
Then the lathe work of the fine scroll 
work of the borders is a uniform un- 
broken line made by a special geo 
metric lathe which no counterfeiter can 
duplicate. The numbers and serial 
letters on the genuine note are always 
perfectly made and evenly printed. 
On many counterfeits they look as 

though they had been printed with a 
rubber stamp.” 


The Fourteenth Census 


HE population of states, cities and 
towns, according to the four- 
teenth census, has been issued in 
pamphlet form by the Union & Plant 





ers Bank & Trust Company, Memphis. 
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Every American is Trading EE XEOOEOCCECE jsccecceuccseccsessstisssassacenactseteseees DOC eee 
Abroad 
(Continued from page 12) : 
in. If people do not buy, stocks 
remain on the shelves, expenses go on, : : 
inventories become a_ troublesome : : 
factor, profits dwindle. If the manu- : : 
facturer and the farmer are busy and : : 
prosperous, if the agricultural and : : 
industrial interests of the country H : 
enjoy good times, the merchant inevi- : 
tably prospers by reason of the : : 
increased purchasing power of the : 
proprietors and their vast army of : 3] 
' | employees. Under such conditions : : 
| he is able to sell not only necessities : : 
| of life, but articles of luxury. : : 
How will this corporation benefit : : 
the banker ? : : 
Whatever helps the bank’s depos- : : 
; itor helps the banker by increasing : : 
the sum total of the money flowing : : 
: through his bank. The Foreign Trade : : 
y Financing Corporation will help him, : : 
1 | moreover, by relieving him of demands | [= : 
5 from his customers for long term — ee : 
credit which he is unable to grant. It : OWADAYS the shrewd business manager wastes nothing on : 
‘ will help him directly by bringing : “generalities.” He compiles a mailing-list of concerns that he knows : 
" uy Py 5 : can use what he sells. On her regular typewriter his stenographer : 
about a gradual adjustment of the : stencils this list into Elliott Address Cards, Then with the ADDRESSER- 3) 
t general business conditions, here and : PRESS, he concentrates on these should-be customers with circulars, : 
ir eal ehiioks will bl h h 4 ; sales letters, samples, etc. Fifty to a hundred calls for what one call used : 
k SES, WHEN WHE CHAINS those, now H to cost! It turns his flesh-and-blood salesmen into real “closers.” : 
- debtors in rg —— Md “ — : Send for our Booklet “Addresserpressing” : 
o o s s 
ee ee ee : THE ELLIOTT COMPANY, 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
n | frozen credit,’’ to pay off their debts. : : 
| The release of this “frozen credit” : : 
1% =| must be of the utmost importance to : : 
ts | banking interests, since it will ease : : 
| credit conditions here and enable the uoseecenseeeeeeneesenen q wenatnatenenterreresenerteesets 
ir 4: IQ are VIRS< 
banks to grant credit more freely to 
nd their local customers than they are CHEETA 2 212 CT SS : 
¢ | now able to do. : : 
. How will this corporation benefit : : 
ie the wage worker? a—, — i |  SSSntianss : 
a Figures compiled by the Depart- : : 
ment o 20 : ‘ = : 
No f Labor for the year 19 , show Sturdy Simplicity : 
4 that unemployment in this country : : 
1 | was widespread. The total number : URE-FIRE dependa- : 
nal of persons without work was placed : eget eae ent oe : 
ie early in the year at 3,500,000. Labor : ing an addressing system. : 
am leaders have named a figure as high as : If you have ever operated : 
0 : : one of those complicated : 
ai ),000,000. Atarecent meeting of the : snnelhiees ten eihile. Ghoti : 
os Chicago Federation of Labor, it was : address plates got stuck : 
ria" } estimated that nearly one-third of the : and jammed, you will ap- : 
ays R : : precicte the “Addresser- = 
1 | membership of eighty-four large : press.” It is a system so : 
. unions were without employment. : simple that its mechanism : 
nd The dropping off in export sales has : itll mg he wher : 
| caused curtailment of production in : fibre address cards never : 
factories all over the land, and in : — From the efficient |#/BMIE 
aay cases has brought sbout & : ittle hand machine(shown | : 
8 : in top panel, above) up to : 
is complete stopping of operations. Re- : sae big Soe models {HiMMIE 
sumpti , ba . : used by such concerns as : 
and Pp tion of export sales * ill bring : Sears, Roebuck & Co., for their mailing list of 6,000,000 names, the = 
our- | ‘Opening of factories, with more : “Addresserpress” delivers the most perfect work, at high speed, with : 
in work to be done and more places for : even the most inexperienced operators. : 
workers : = saa : 
ant- i : , : : 
shis. This corporation, like any other : : 
business enterprise, will be operated “NEE ee esses COREE ee Seeeeuneesss Sunes eeeeteceenes SESS CE SEER SEER SEES EESEE ESE Ess = 
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‘‘Bank Bandit Poses as Adding Machine Man; Slugs Cashier’’—From a news dispatch 


PROTECT YOUR BANK BY 
DEMANDING CREDENTIALS 


In times like these, when crimes of violence are a common feature of every day’s news, no pre- 
caution should be overlooked to insure safety from robbery. 
Banks have felt the full force of the wave of outlawry. Holdup men are constantly devising new and 
cunning ways to get access to cash and securities, to overcome resistance, and to make their “getaway.” 
A man walked into a little Kansas bank one day recently, introduced himself as an adding machine 
man, and said he had come to inspect the bank’s machine. > cas 
The stranger pulled a revolver, shot and slightly wounded the cashier in the head, then slugged him 


with the butt of the pistol and escaped with $1,500. 


Burroughs Service Men carry official credentials identifying them 
and authorizing them to inspect or work on Burroughs machines 


They are expected to show those credentials before entering any part of a bank not open tothe public. | 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company asks that bankers insist that these credentials be shown 
by any man introducing himself as a Burroughs Inspector. ent 
the Burroughs name, and protect your bank from possible robbery through a trick of this kind. | 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


The cashier admitted him to the cage. 


By doing so you will prevent misuse of | 
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ECONOMIC 
LEDGER 


It isn’t all in the way a ledger paper looks 
and feels, when you examine a clean, fresh 
sample. 


It’s the way it shapes up after it has been 
in-and-out of the machine and handled a 
dozen times or so. That’s where Economic 
Ledger shows its in-built quality. 

If you haven’t thought much about this, 
ask your machine operators. They prefer to 
handle a ledger paper like Economic Ledger. 
It works fast and sure in the machine. It 
Its slightly dull 

It is free from 


takes a perfect impression. 
surface is restful to the eyes. 
the curling habit. 

Any stationer or printer can supply Eco- 
nomic Ledger in your printed forms either for 
inside work or mailing pieces such as price 
lists and bulletins. The name of the paper 
and the maker’s trade-mark are watermarked 
into the sheet. 


Send for test sheets 


CrockeR-McELWwaIn ComMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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to make profits. For the average 
individual who invests money in jts 
shares, there will be expectation of 
profit from its wise and careful oper. 
ation. For the community at large 
there will be benefits to be derived 
from the general prosperity to which 
it will contribute, with better business 
conditions, more work, the probability 
of better wages and a greater pur. 
chasing power and generally a higher 
standard of living. 

This corporation of course is nota 


cure-all for the world’s financial and | 


commercial ills; indeed, in time this 
country and the rest of the world 
could work back to normal conditions 
without the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation. But we can say with- 
out hesitation that with the help of 
this corporation, normal conditions 
will be brought about more quickly 
and more easily. Americans have 
never hesitated to employ good, new 
machinery when it has seemed better 
suited for the job than the machinery 
already installed. The machinery of 
this corporation is the best for the job 
at hand that has yet been devised. 


The Bank a “Constructive 
Trustee” 
By M. L. HAYWARD, B.C.L. 


N a case recently decided by the 

Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York, a rather interest- 
ing state of facts was presented, and 
the decision of the Court is both in- 
portant and startling to banks and 
bankers generally. 

It appeared by the evidence that 
one Leguit, wishing to establish a 
credit in Italy, applied to a firm of 
bankers of New York for a credit of 
18,000 lire to be cabled to a Naples 
bank. Leguit gave the firm a check 
for $3,450 to pay for the credit; the 
firm deposited the check in a New 
York bank; did not wire the credit 
to Naples as agreed; failed inside of 
twenty-four hours. 

Then Leguit demanded the proceeds 
of the check from the bank, claiming 
that Blank & Co., the firm of bankers, 
received the check in trust to procure 
a certain credit, and that, when they 
deposited the check in the New York 
bank, without procuring the credit, 
the proceeds were “‘impressed witha 
trust” in favor of Leguit, the bank 
held the funds as a “constructive 
trustee’ for him, and was legally 
bound to pay him the cash. 

The bank, on the other hand, sé 
up the claim that it had taken the 
check without any notice of the pur 
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THE FALCONER REMOVABLE CHECK BINDER 








iy one side and the checks on the other. No writing up-hill over the 
| humps, no cramped handwriting. Eliminates holding down stubs with 
| one hand while entries are made with the other. [very inch of stub 
is available for writing. 


| , . ~ ° 
| Works like a loose leaf memorandum book. The used stubs lie flat on | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Can be used over and over again. Soon saves its cost and then begins to 
show a handsome profit. Booklet CB and a sample binder will be 
sent without obligation. | Write today. 





THE FALCONER COMPANY 


Bank Stationers : Lithographers : Printers | 
GAY AND WATER STS. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Actually Cheaper Than Bound Check Books 





















































Oplex Signs Suit 
the Bank’s Need 


HE Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is numbered 
among the banking organ- 

izations which are using Oplex 
Electric Signs on their branches. 


Oplex Signs are the kind with 
the raised, snow-white glass let- 
ters, perfect day signs as well as 
night signs, lowest upkeep cost, 
most artistic designs. An Oplex 
Sign adds to the beauty of a 
building instead of detracting 
from it. 

Let us send you a sketch show- 


ing an Oplex Sign to meet your 
particular needs. 


Flexlume Sign Company 
ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
27 Kail Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pacific Coas@Pistributors | 
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The Banker—Always a 
Psychologist 
By CLAUDE D. MINOR 


Cashier, Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
Perryville, Kentucky 


Ye when I was a boy | read 
in a most interesting book of 
fiction the phrase “Some men are 
born to lead and others to follow.” 
I stopped at the time and pondered 
over the meaning of such an assertion. 
and even since I reached maturity 
[ have very frequently had this phrase 
come up in my mind. Great men are 
not born to be great. Great men are 
reared. They may not be reared in 
the sense that a child is reared, that 
is by the tutoring and nursing that a 


| parent gives the child. They are 


reared by themselves. They have an 
idea and they develop it. The de- 
velopment of that idea begets another 
idea which when developed begets 
other ideas and so on until the 


| development of that man _ becomes 


more and more perfect and the man 
greater and greater. By such suc- 
cessive steps, little by little, great men 
like Carnegie, Edison, Roosevelt and 
others have reached their zenith. 

Banking is a science. It is a 
science of such a nature that the one 
who develops it, whether in the big 
city of New York or in a crossroads 
town of Missouri, may bring it to such 
perfection that his bank will stand 
out pre-eminently and_ spread its 
luster in every direction as the light- 
house spreads its light along the shore. 
Every banker owes it to himself, his 
stockholders and his customers to 
make for his institution the kind ol 
bank that has more than a _ local 
reputation. Every banker owes it to 
his bank to make that bank known 
far and wide as the one essential 
attribute to the community in which 
it is located. The banker who over- 
looks this opportunity is burying his 
head in the sands of oblivion and 
allowing his bank to shrink within its 
shell. 

Every banker of any note is 4 
psychologist. He is a student of the 


human mind and can tell you in most | 


instances just what effect certain 
action will have upon other men and 
what reflex action will result there- 
from. He has watched from every 
angle the effect of inflation upon his 
customers, and the effect of a money 
stringency upon them. He has learned 
from experience what the temperament 
of Bill Jones is and how to approach 
him in calling a loan, and he knows 
likewise the temperament ofJ im Smith, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
and knew just how to say “No!” 
when |: wanted to borrow the money 
with which to buy a new car. These 
things he must know, or else it may 
prove that he is not a_ successful 
banke 

We all know as a matter of fact, 


as a matter of every day common 


sense, that a loan cannot be denied: 


every man in the same tone, same 
spirit and for the same _ reasons. 
Every banker wants to keep his 
customers, and if he tried the same 
methods in handling every customer, 
he might soon find that he did not 
have many customers to handle. 

It is possible that Jim Smith keepsa 
nice profitable account with his bank, 
yet it is not every demand that Jim 
makes upon his bank that can be met. 
There is an end to all things and even 
though Jim is a good customer, a safe 
risk, and worthy of respect, yet when 
he asks for five thousand to put in a 
new car, his banker, for reasons best 
known to himself, and his bank may 
have to refuse to grant the loan. 
Here then comes the task of handling 
Jim in such a way as to keep his 
account and good will. His banker 
has made an analysis of Jim, knows 
his temperament, has measured him 
psychologically, and therefore can 
handle him. If he has not, the 
chances are that Jim will become 
offended and take his business to some 
other bank. 

We often hear some prominent 
banker say, “Oh, well, | am glad he 
has moved his business!" This may 
be true in some instances, yet it can 
be truthfully asserted that it is not 
true in most instances. If aman has 
a good account with one’s bank, one 
really is sorry if that account is moved 
elsewhere. Every banker who is at 
all alive is seeking business, and it is a 
disappointment when an account goes 
to a competitor. But few accounts 
would go in this way if each individual 
case were properly analyzed and 
handled accordingly. 

Once I knew acity banker who had 
a splendid way of effecting the 
liquidation of the loans of his bank 
tocountry banks. This banker, well 
liked and very affable, would always 
impress upon his customers that he 
and his bank were ready and willing 
to go the limit for them, yet in a very 
suave and impressive manner he 
would let his borrowers know that 
for their good it was important that 
they liquidate as soon as possible. 
In the course of a few days after such 
an impression, he would follow up the 
idea with a letter reiterating his 
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A Volume of Valuable Information 


The new census edition of Cram’s Modern Reference Atlas is a veritable 
storehouse of valuable information. It gives you the accurate answer to 
practically all questions of geographical information and commercial 
statistics. The location and population of towns—the distance between 
cities—the quickest routes of communication and travel—the latest 
postal, cable and telegraph information—these are only a few of the 
many items covered in this new 1921 edition. 


CRAMS MODERN 
REFERENCE ATLAS 


New world maps, showing all changes made by the war. Large double- 
page maps of the states and large cities ofthe U.S. Descriptive Gazetteer 
of each state and foreign country, all rewritten and brought down to the 
present day. Completely indexed. All statistical tables compiled from 
1920 census. 
Price $19.50, prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Descriptive circular, with sample maps, sent on request. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
Atlas Headquarters. Established 1867. 
123 N. Market St., CHICAGO. 119 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 











Size 12x15 inches, t 10 Ibs. , 496 aa 
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_ FOR MACHINE — 


BOOKKEEPING 





HIS is a highly specialized paper, being pro- 
duced solely for use in connection with the 


modern methods of machine bookkeeping. 


It is the 


first ledger paper ever made for this particular 


purpose. 


TypocounT is distinguished for its unusual strength, 
which permits the sheets to be handled daily—in and 
out of the binders and machines—without wrinkling 


or tearing. 


TypocounT is remarkable for its long fibre which 
gives to each sheet sufficient ‘‘back bone’’ to keep 
it upright in the open binder and greatly facilitates 


posting. 


Write for Sample Book and Free Test Sheets 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Spirit of 
Accommodation 


rules in our Collection 
Department. Daily we 
look for and have some 
items requiring atten- 
tion of a particular 
kind—much care, pa- 
tience, time and pre- 
cision. 

Send your Memphis 
items to us direct. It will 
mean quicker returns 


of 
UNION & PLANTERS 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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Absolute Time Records 
Know to the minute when work is started 
and finished; when orders are received 
and delivered; when letters are received 
and answered. 
Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are 
built for long service, and work quickly, 
smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 
























for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your daily 
work— 

Legal Pointers that will save you money— 
Business facts that every man should know— 
are offered you in the 48 new “Four-Minute” 
Bulletins of the Blackstone Institute. You 
may have a specimen copy free upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


These Bulletins ane a of our Executives Legal 
Training Course Service prepa by ex- 

President Yaft ond 80 other famous legal author- 
ities. 45,000 men are already enrolled. 

Save money and bay promotion for yourself by pre- 
venting the costly legal errors in your everyday 
business transactions. Our Course will show you 
+ by eum is also given to be admitted 





Write today for our FREE 118-page book of every- 
day legal pointers containing one complimentary 

“‘Four-Minute”’ Bulletin and other valuable infor- 
mation. No obligation. Mail the coupon NOW! 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
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willingness to’’go the limit’’ but would 
again call the attention of his 
customer to the necessity of calling a 
halt on loans and liquidating. The 
result was that so far as I know this 
man never lost a customer but held 
his old friends and steadily drew new 
ones. He not only helped his own 
bank by his careful handling of such 
situations, but in reality performed a 
service for his customers by helping 
them keep within the proper bounds. 

It may be said in truth that seldom 
does a city bank of any note make the 
mistake of putting in charge of its 
affairs men who are not psychologists. 
They may not have been termed 
psychologists or thought of as psy- 
chologists before they were elected or 
appointed to their position, but that 
is what they are in reality. They 
may not be able to analyze the mind 
and its actions in a scientific way, but 
after all, they are psychologists. Were 
they not, they would never have 
reached the sphere they have gained. 

In the country bank it sometimes 
appears different. The chief exec- 
utive or man in charge may not 
always be such a psychologist as to be 
able to cope with the various arising 
conditions as they should be coped 
with. He may not be a student of 
human nature sufficient to build up 
successfully the kind of business he 
ought to build up, yet he may be a 
man of sound business judgment, 
prudent methods and good intentions. 
He may be a man whocan successfully 
handle the intricacies of investments, 
loans and acceptances, yet he may 
virtually drive away from his bank 
men who would be customers. He 
may lack the knack of meeting his 
fellow man face to face and making 


_ him feel at home. He may lack that 


insight into human nature which 
would enable him to refuse Jim Smith 
on grounds so clearly reasonable that 


| Jim would leave the bank convinced 


that, after all, he did not need the new 
car for the purchase of which he asked 
a loan, and convinced that his banker 
had conferred a favor in refusing the 
loan. 

It is really refreshing that one does 
not find so many bankers of the old 


| school today, even in the country 





banks. May the day hasten when 
there will be none. 

Every man has his weakness. By 
close observation and study one will 
find a weak place in even the most 
obstinate, or most reserved individual, 
by which one may gain an intimacy 
and break down the barriers formed 
by the will of such a person. Even in 
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Live 
Mailing List 


Because changes and additions can 
be so easily made—right in your own 
office—you can have a 100% live 
mailing list, saving time and postage, 
with a 


Standard Addressing Machine 


Your stenographer cuts the durable Sanco 
flexible typewriter stencils on her typewriter 
and the office boy runs off 1,000 to 1,200 
addressed envelopes every hour. 

A simple attachment converts the Standard 
into a practical printing device for post cards 
and small forms. This annual saving alone 
pays for a Standard. 

The Standard prints in sight. Stencils can 
always be read and are easily skipped or 
duplicated. Cancellations and changes made 
instantly. 


Send today for details of this double-duty 
feature. 


Exclusive territory still open for 
responsible dealers 


SMART ADDRESSING MACHINE CORP. 


New York Office Dept. 50-D, Main at Goodell St. 
100 William St. Buffalo, N.Y. 












































BANKERS 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
AND BUILDERS OF BANK 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIP- 
MENT EXCLUSIVELY 


AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED 
ESTIMATE OF COST, THIS ORGANIZATION 
EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 
A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Inquiries Invited 
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Real Sport,” 


” containing a red 
blooded story of 
boyhood fishing 


HIS book, “‘The Days of 
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days, will be a 
sportsman. Learn of the pleasure, ex- 
citement and thrills which bait casting 


REE to every 


angling gives—enjoyment you can 
have. © sitting still waiting for 
them to bite. Book shows full line 
of South Bend Baits and Reels. 
A postal gets it FREE. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. - : 
11507 High St. South Bend, Ind. an 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


bankinz one may have to resort to the 
subtleness of playing upon the fancy 
of one’s customer after having found 
the vulnerable point. To do so is 
nothing more than following out the 
present day method of salesmanship, 
which, after all, is simply beating 
down the barriers in a psychological 
way. 

Banking is no more and no less than 
salesmanship. The successful banker 
of today, be he in New York or in a 
crossroads town of the West, is a sales- 
man and he loses no time in furthering 
the development of this attribute. He 
may not be a Harvard graduate on 
psychology but he knows that the 
mind controls the body, and he has 
developed himself into a psychologist. 
He knows that hecannot gain entrance 
into the confidence and the cherished 
intimacy of his customers by showing 
them the beauty of the marble around 
the walls of his bank, but that he must 
so poise himself that his mind will in 
some Way, upon some common level, 
entwine with theirs. 


| And Still Doing ‘‘Business 








As Usual’ 


(Continued from page 19) 


ently in the interests of the First | 


National Banks of the country, though 
it is certain that by no means all 
First Nationals contributed to the 
fund. One banker wrote me: 

“| do not know who is back of this, 
but it occurs to me that the banks that 
are so fortunate as to have the title of 
the First National are taking a mean 
advantage of banks that do not have 
that title, and it does not appear to 
be very becoming of them to cast a 
reflection upon all other national 
banks, which this advertisement most 
positively does. It seems to me that 
this will react when you further take 
into consideration that the advertise- 
ment is misleading. The First Na- 
tional Bank in a good many communi- 
ties is not the largest bank, and the 
mere fact that it has the title of First 
National is no indication of its being 
a ‘strong, solid financial institution.’ ”’ 

I believe in co-operative advertising 
but not in such snobbish co-operation 
as this. 


FFICERS of at least two of the 

larger Federal Reserve Banks are 
very much interested in the plan to 
have member banks in their districts 
advertise the fact of their membership 
in the Federal Reserve System. As 
illustrating the need of popular educa- 
tion on this subject, it is said that a 
professor in Chicago, upon changing 
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BANK 


STRONGHART ESCO ‘savincs 


THIS “ESCO” HOME BANK IN 1000 LOTS 65< EACH 
WITH BEAUTIFUL ETCHED BRASS NAME PLATES 


Write us today for our 60-page catalogue of 
banks and bank signs. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1510-12-14-16 S. Wabash Ave., 
FROM 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
SECURED 
by the aid of our 
Home Banks 


only cost you 
from 


50e to 75¢e each 


according to the type 
of bank employed 
when you use the 


Stronghart 
Check System 


oS 


© 5O¢ = 


ON FIRST 


100% RETURN 





Write for cur F-13 
Circular fer full infor- 
mation. 














Dillon Locks— 


Guaranteed Bank Protection 


ORE than 2,500 banks throughout the United States are 

now equipped with Dillon equipment. Dillon locks and 
electrical safe guards guarantee the banker 100 per cent pro- 
tection covering both night attacks and daylight holdups. 


In seven banks throughout the country Dillon 


locks 
opening the vault doors. 


have recently prevented burglars from 


The Dillon lock is a constant, positive protection that needs 


no watching. 
your vault doors. 


It is always on the job and will last as long as 
The Dillon lock relocks all regular bolts 

















when burglars destroy the combination by pulling or punching 
the pin, by destroying it with explosives or by burning it out 
with acetylene gasses. It is positively burglar proof, operat- 
ing only when the door is attached. 


Dillon Electrical-Mechanical equipments lock the 
vault doors and bring in the alarms, also protect 
the banks against daylight holdups. Write for 
particulars today, for without the combined 
electrical-mechanical protection, your bank is 
taking a needless risk. It also reduces your 
insurance. ‘ 


DILLON LOCK WORKS 


Factory and General Office, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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REDUCING 
THE TIME ELEMENT 
OF COosT 


Time wasted is often more 
costly than distance traveled 








in reckoning the expense of 
items 
into Reserve cash. Drafts and 
Transit items when collected 
through 
channels 


converting collection 


ordinary banking 
consume time in 
three ways: 
1. In Railway mail 
trains 


2. In Post Offices 
awaiting Bank 


opening hours 


3. In Transit Depart- 
ments awaiting 


Bank closing hours 


operating 
24-hour Transit Department 
eliminates all of the second 
and most of the third item of 
delay. 


Our continuously 


All items handled at par for 
correspondents. 


Nocharge fortelegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SI GN ren #o 





Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and re< quire 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 


character and lezibility. 


Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. Usicn & Weshingon 


CHICAGO 
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his account toa trust company, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System 
told the banker that he had made up 
his mind that the “federal system is 


| better than the national system.” 


PLAN adopted by the banks and 

trust companies of Utica, New 
York, saves them considerable money 
in their advertising in the course of a 
year. They have formed a bank ad- 
vertising association and use only co- 
operative advertising in foreign lan- 


| guage newspapers except on special 


occasions. This has cut down by one- 


| third the cost of their foreign news- 


| paper advertising. 


Some time ago 


| they also entered into an agreement 


| that in the good 


to cut out all program advertising. 
If any bank in a community uses 
programs it makes it harder for the 
others to stay out of it, and if a bank 
usesoneprogramit is very hardtorefuse 
any others that come along. But an 
agreement like this solves the problem. 

A Chicago banker told me recently 
(?) old days before 
prohibition the program solicitors in 


| the Windy City had a preferred list 








| of the 


of prospects, on which brewers came 
first and bankers second. As illus- 
trating the need of care in this mis- 
cellaneous advertising, this banker 
also said that recently he found ad- 
vertisements of seventeen banks in a 
paper that has strong Bolshevist lean- 
ings, advocating the overthrow of the 
established order of things. 


UST companies are backing up 
with local efforts the general 
Magazine campaign of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. For example, 
the Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 
of Harrisburg, Pa., has been using 
special advertisements in its local 
papers tying up with the magazine 
advertisements. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York sent out to its 
stockholders and others this letter: 
“May we invite your attention to 
an advertisement entitled, “Making 
Money and Making Family Provi- 
sion,’ appearing in the February issues 
of a number of magazines? A proof is 
enclosed. This company, as a member 
Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association, is 
participating in this campaign. We 
shall be pleased to send you, upon 
request, the booklet mentioned in the 
advertisement.” 


OME very good advertising is being 
done by the Scandinavian Amer- 
ican Bank of Seattle, under the direc- 
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Western 
Venetian 


Blinds 


will take the impurities out 
of your daylight. 


They will keep out the hot 
glaring sunshine, and supply 
your banking room with an 
abundance of soft, even, 
restful daylight. 


Send us the approximate 
sizes of your windows and 
get prices and _ illustrated 
catalog. 


WESTERN BLIND 
& SCREEN CO. 


2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago: 
602 Wells Bldg., 128 N. Wells St. 


Kansas City: 409 E. 10th St. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


tion o! |. C. Bogardus. The institution 
is generous in using its space for the 
promotion of worthy causes, too, as 
witness this oneon”’Care of Children!" 

“A vood healthy child is a source of 
a great deal of pleasure (except when 
you have to walk the floor with it). 

“Seattle has promised to care for 
1,515 orphans in the Near East. A 
drive is now on for the 1921 expenses. 

“Hoover is back of a drive for the 
United States to save at least a portion 
of the 3,500,000 starving babies in 
Europe. 

“But what would become of your 
kiddies if you should be killed and left 
no estate? Would they starve or 
freeze to death? 

“A kind lady — Mrs. O. H. Ryther— 
has been caring for Seattle orphans for 
the past 37 years. Today she has 97 
under her wing. Kiddies from 2 to 12 
years old who have no other home. 
The Ryther Child Home is now asking 
for help. They want cast-off clothing 
(any size, they make them over), all 
kinds of food (no amount too small), 
bed clothing, furniture, in fact any- 
thing that is at all serviceable. 

“Let each family look in the attic, 
the old clothes closet and the food 
cellar and give them something. 

“Telephone this bank (I. C. Bogar- 
dus) or Elliott 1287 if you cannot send 
it to them at 4418 Stone Way.” 


OME of the best “small-town stuff” 

in the way of bank advertising is 
put out by the versatile Frank T. Nye, 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. Here is one of his 
recent sermons on ““The Check Stub— 
The Barometer of Business.” 

“ “How does my account stand?’ 

“How much money have I in the 
bank?” 

“Every banker is familiar with these 
questions. 

“It would be a more logical condi- 
tion if the banker asked the customer 
how much money he had on deposit, 
for only the depositor knows what 
checks are outstanding, and frequently 
he does not remember, and loses con- 
trol of his bank account. 

“Depositors who audit their check 
Stubs, invariably are maintaining a 
growing bank account, and laying 
the foundation of their personal 
fortune. This simple practice is but 
an indication of accuracy and careful- 
ness, and exhibits foresight and pru- 
dence. 

“Should a check become lost, the 
check stub indicates the correct data 
for issuing a duplicate, without which 
no duplicate could be issued. 
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At last a complete, well-rounded book on financial advertising 

nnouncement has been written and published. Bankers have long looked 

for such a work and most of them have been morally certain 

; : that when it did appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would 
be on the title page as author. Consequently, the announcement of 


MACGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING 
will be received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank ani trust company advertising, although the 
matter is not arranged in that form. It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and a re- 
arrangement of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also contains a wealth of 
new material, the result of _Mr. MacGregor’s ever widening experience in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for building banking, trust, investment 
and safe deposit advertising. 


The chapter titles of ‘‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising” are: 


I.—Copy and Typography; II.—Advertising Mediums; III.—Advertising Commercial Banking 
Services; 1V.—Savings Account Advertising; V.—Trust Advertising; I.—Safe Deposit Ad- 
vertising ; VII.—Ban Emblems; VIII.—Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Advertising; 
I1X.—Building Bank Business by Letters; X.—Miscellaneous Bank Advertising Ideas. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular, or the 

book will be sent on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 




















Are the leading banks in practically 
every state using our home savings 
banks? Why do we sell more home 
banks than all other manufacturers, 
combined? 


BECAUSE 


Our home banks have been proven, by fifteen 
years’ test in service, to be: (1) the most 
reliable in structure, (2) the most practical in 
design, (3) the most attractive in appearance. 
They are the most popular with depositors 
and the most productive of new accounts and 
deposits. 

AVOID 
Inferior home safes and safes of freak novelty 
type; they are no credit to a bank—a waste 
of time, money and opportunity. Experience 
has proven this. 
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5714 Banks 


In over 3,000 cities and towns, representing 
every state, are using our modern home 
safes; and the number is increasing daily. 











STYLES OF HOME SAFES 
30 Now Made By Us 30 
16 RECORDING $14 NON-RECORDING 
| SIX STYLES FOR FOREIGN USE | 


In addition to our famous recording safes, we 
make more BOX SAFES than all other manu- 
facturers combined. Our BOX SAFES are 
of modern design and structure. 


Our Home Safes are a PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENT — Not an Expense 


This is proven by the fact that banks which 
adopt them continue to use them permanently, 
ordering additional supplies from month to 
month and year to year. 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Manufacturers of ALL styles of Home Banks 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS) 
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OTS 
Another Big S 

= 18 Faultless Turning Post Ledgers 

= have just been harnessed by America’s 

= greatest power unit for speeding up their 

== Oval shaped posts release industries. . 

= or lock sheets instantly. This installation was made at the Niagara 

S| 0a eae ene emit, Falls Electric Service Company. 

=| = casy manipulationoi sheets. 100% expansion of the Faultless Binder 

=>= Adjustable and detachable : * 4: 

=| ratchet stands. was one of the deciding factors. 

= STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., Chicago, Milwaukee, New York 







Write for 
Circular T. P. B. 
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An Emeralite is the Cheapest Eye Insurance 








Your eyes need a light that is correct in quantity, quality and diffusion. Strained 
eyes cause physical worry and indifferent work. We insure our lives—why not 
our eyes? Protect them with Emeralite and the new 


DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT 


Changes ordinary electric light into soft diffused daylight that 
eliminates glare and prevents eyestrain. There is an Emeralite 
for every reading and writing requirement. 





The Daylight Screen can be easily attached to any Emeralite, old or new 
type. Uses standard 40 or 50-watt electric lamp. 


Genuine Emerauites ARE Branpep. Loox ror Name on Green Grass SHADE 


Sold by Office Supply and H : G i MCFADDIN & e Oo 2 Makers of Lighting 


Electrical Dealers. : Devices since 
Write for com- 40 Warren St., New York City 1874. 
plete catalog. 





KIND THE 
TO THE ™ F BYeA NATIONAL 
EYES DESK LAMP 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“The keeping up of a check stub 
becomes a habit, and in a short time, 
one will not think of writing a check, 
unless it is properly entered in the 
stub. 

“The carefully kept check stub 
indicates a care and particularness 
about one’s business that readily is 
translated into credit by the watchful 
eye of the banker. 

“If you are seeking a way to better 
business methods, posting the check 
stub is a sure means to that end.” 


MONG the worthwhile bank pam- 
phlets, folders, etc., which have 
come to my notice are the following: 
“1921 Greetings of the Citizens & 
Southern Bank, Savannah, Macon, 
Augusta and Atlanta, Ga.” Fine 
building photographs and brief 
sketches of this great Southern insti- 
tution. 

‘Minneapolis and the Grain Busi- 
ness, as seen by the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, being 
chiefly a reprint of newspaper adver- 
tisements, and photographs of wheat 
fields. 

“Do You Know How to Settle an 
Estate?’ This is an excellent trust 
booklet sent me by E. D. Prince, 
assistant secretary, Equitable Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

“Bringing the Bank to You,” intro- 
ducing the Home Service Department 
of the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh—an exposition 
of the home budget system. 


That Levy on National 
Bank Stock 
By M. L. HAYWARD, B.C. L. 


F A sues B for an ordinary debt and 

gets a judgment, A can issue a 
court document, generally called an 
execution, under which a sheriff or 
other officer seizes or “levies on B's 
personal property which is sold and 
the proceeds paid over to A to satisfy 
his judgment. It follows, therefore, 
that if B owns a horse, automobile, 
or similiar chattel, the sheriff holding 
A’s execution may levy upon it as 
provided by law. 

Suppose, however, that B owns 
personal property in the shape of 
stock in an ordinary corporation, a 


bank, for instance, and the question 


then arises whether this stock can be 
seized and sold the same as ordinary 
chattels. 

On this point the so-called “common 
law’ was that corporate stock was of 
such an intangible nature that it 
could not be seized and sold under 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


PA Bank Cashier 











“When the foreigners and illiterates of our town 
learned that we used Inkless Finger Prints, it was 
surprising how many new accounts started in our 
Savings Department—how much new business we 
picked up. 

“They seemed to pass the word along that no wit- 
nesses were needed—that their transactions with 
us were secret—that there’s no chance of fraud. 
It’s been great advertising for us.” 


They’ re Safe 


Many other Cashiers and Tellers have also 
told us that Inkless Finger Prints “lend 
an added sense of security to illiterates 
that can’t be beaten.” 


Indispensable 
Infallibility of Identification 
Insurance—from the Moral Effect 
Standpoint 
Advertising that ‘‘Pulls’’ 


Write Us Today! 
Bauder Identification Co. 


Astor Trust Building, New York 














| BANK ADVERTISING 
| EXPERIENCE 
By T. D. MacGregor 
A itiostent book in which the author | 
| 





illustrates and analyzes hundreds 

of successful bank and trust com- 
pany advertisements—together with | 
others not so successful. | 
A clearly written, easily understood | 
book that should be on the desk of | 
everyone interested in financial ad- | 
vertising. $2.00. 


Sent on approval to banks and trust | 
companies. Write for your copy today 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 














“on, BANKING 


Tells how you can prepare to take 
the cashier’s place by studying at 
home in spare time. Send for copy at once. 
Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 

Lithographed 


1000 large Letterheads Only 
and 2000 half - Letterheads $13.75 
3000 total for lot 
1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.75 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.75 
5000 large Letterheads . . . . $23.75 

CUSTOMERS FROM 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


Lithographed on Good Bond 
Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








execution in the ordinary way, but in 
practically all of the states laws have 
been passed rendering corporate stock 
liable to seizure, and sales are matters 
of ordinary everyday occurrence 
wherever such laws are in force. 

Suppose, again, that a sheriff holds 
an execution against a debtor who 
owns stock in a national bank, the 
sheriff attempts to seize the stock 
under the state law authorizing such 
a procedure, and the debtor sets up 
the claim that as the national bank is 
incorporated under the laws of the 
United States, the state law authoriz- 
ing the seizure of stock cannot apply. 

In this connection a case decided by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court is of 
considerable interest, as the point 
mentioned above was squarely raised 
and as squarely decided by the Court 
in favor of the right of seizure and sale, 
notwithstanding the fact that national 
banks are incorporated under federal 
and not state authority. 

“The argument that the national 
bank stock levied upon is not subject 
to seizure and sale under state laws, 
and that such a procedure could only 
be authorized by an act of Congress, 
is ingenious but not convincing,” said 
the Court. “Our understanding of 
the Constitution of the United States 
is that all powers not therein granted 
to Congress are withheld. We do 
not find anywhere in it a grant of 
authority to declare exempt from 
seizure and sale, for debts contracted 
under state laws, the property of 
debtors, except in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings under the national bank- 
ruptcy laws. It has been held that 
the national government has power 
to charter banks as necessary, useful 
instruments in its fiscal operations, 
and to that end may exempt the shares 
of stock and issues from taxation. 
But Congress has not anywhere, in 
the National Banking Law, under- 
taken to declare that investments in 
the stock of such banks shall not be 
subject to seizure for debts. There 
is no analogy between the power to 
regulate or promote, by congressional 
enactment, the fiscal operations of 
the government by taxation, or ex- 
emption from it, and an attempt to 
protect a debtors property from 
seizure in payment of his debts. So 
we are of the opinion that the Penn- 
sylvania act which subjects the stock 
of any individual in any body cor- 
porate to levy and sale, the same as 
other goods and chattels, authorized 
the levy in this case upon the stock 
in a bank incorporated under the 
national banking law.” 
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“Our Savings Dept. 
was literally smothered 
with new business 
before the campaign 
was a day old.” 


The above is an extract of a letter 
from the First & Hamilton National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind., stating 
the results of a 10-Day Liberty Bell 
Thrift Campaign, put on at the sug- 
gestion of this company, which netted 
over 1400 new Savings Accounts. 
The Manager of the New Business 
Department of this bank goes on 
to say: 


‘*The results surprised us all. We 
opened a special Liberty Bell 
Window and were forced to add two 
tellers to our Savings Department. 
Two weeks had not passed before 
many of our new depositors began 
bringing their Liberty Bells in filled 
with money. One came in the other 
day with$ 106. Although the publi- 
city was the finest that we could 
receive, it cost us not one cent.’’ 


Over 2,000 banks throughout the 
country have found the Liberty Bell 
Bank the greatest new Savings 
Account producer and_ subsequent 
deposit builder ever offered them. 
The Liberty Bell Bank teaches both 
Thrift and Patriotism. It is NOT a 
novelty— NOT just another style 
savings bank. It is THE Liberty 
Bell, and all that it stands for, in 
savings bank form. With it, your 
Bank would enjoy a distinct advan- 
tage over competition that could not 
be had with any other style savings 
bank on the market today. 


This Coupon will bring our 10-Day Thrift Campaign 
and a Liberty Bell Bank to you 





The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Ave. & W. 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 

Please send your 10-Day Thrift Campaign 
and a Liberty Bell Bank and key for our 
inspection. 


Name of 
Bank 
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THE BURROUGHS 









































“We Founda Better Way 


“Better, because it is Accurate, Neat, Legible and 
Economical,” says the Springfield Institution for Savings 


‘ , THAT a relief it is to know that each day’s deposits and withdrawals have 


been posted to the proper accounts and that the balances have been 


extended correctly ! 


This was the feeling experienced by the bookkeeping department of the Springfield 
Institution for Savings after four Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines were installed 


a year ago to post 56,000 accounts. 


No more all-night hunts for mistakes—no 
worrying as to whether or not the books will 
balance—no doubtful pen-written figures, blots 
and different handwritings. Can you wonder 
that everyone in this famous old banking 
house shares in the benefits? 


First and foremost, the Burroughs method 
makes the work absolutely accurate. Under 
the old hand method one clerk dated the card 
and another added the deposit or subtracted 
the payment mentally. Still another clerk com- 
pleted the entry and proved the work by sub- 
tracting one balance from the other mentally 
and entering the difference in the deposit or 
withdrawal column. 


Mental work meant mistakes—many of them. 
So did pen and ink figures because of poor 
alignment and careless handwriting. 


Now one clerk makes the entire transaction on 
a Burroughs. Deposits are added, withdrawals 
subtracted and the new balance extended auto- 
matically. After posting is finished, account 
numbers and amounts are run off on a journal 
sheet by sections for proving and analysis pur- 
poses. The work is proved mechanically by 
the old and new balance method in batches of 
forty accounts. This makes it easy to locate 
the few mistakes that are made. 


From 10,000 to 15,000 postings are made each 
month. 


Dates are printed automatically in the proper 
place so that there is never any doubt about 
an item being properly dated. This saves 
writing the date from 10,000 to 15,000 times a 
month. Each item is properly punctuated by 
the Burroughs—another reason why the 
machine work is quicker and more accurate 
than hand posting. 


An important point is that the old ledger equip- 
ment served equally well for machine posting. 
They simply started posting on the Burroughs 
where they left off with hand posting. 


The Springfield Institution for Savings is well 
satisfied with the change to Burroughs Ma- 
chines. Nor is their experience in any way 
unusual. It is typical of the results that have 
been accomplished in savings banks every- 
where through the use of Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines. 


Any of our representatives will gladly tell you 
more about the application of these machines 
to savings bank work or to any other figure 
problem you may have. Write or telephone 
the nearest office. 
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ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing = | 
Machines are built in different 
models of varying size to fit the 


needs of any kind of business, 
large or small. 





Bersoughe “ ; 
chines bring to the posting oO 
ledgers and other important re- = 
cords the automatic accuracy 
and speed that characterize 
machine methods. 

















Bookkeeping Ma- 

















Burroughs Calculators add, 
multiply, subtract and divide 
without printing the figures— 


giving wanted results in the 
shortest possible time. 
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To Post Savings Accounts? 


41144 
















The illustration of a typical ledger 
account from the Springfield Institution 
for Savings shows clearly the advan- 
tages of Burroughs posting over pen- 
and-ink methods as far as neatness and 
legibility are concerned. It also gives 
some idea of how machine methods 
made the work accurate and put an end 
to overtime hunts for mistakes. 
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35 Deposit slips are made out by the 
1919 35 6 5 10 OF teller, and are sorted numerically after 
a7 5 lo Olle his cash is balanced. The ledger cards 
30 1920 9 6 * / are then picked out by number and the 
JUN 4 9 names checked against the names shown 
wr ft 116 on the deposit slips. Then they are 
ju 8 146 ms posted and proved on the Burroughs 

30 171 machines shown in the illustration. 
3 156 While in this case card ledgers are 
4 ; a used, the Burroughs may be used with 
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either card or loose leaf ledgers. 
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THE BURROUGHS CLE 


-And Also a Better Way ‘ 
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Like many other banks, the Spring- 
field Institution for Savings, Spring- 
field, Mass., has found that figuring 
interest can be done better on a Bur- 
roughs Calculator than in any other 
way. 

Without these handy litile machines 
this famous old savings bank would 
have a serious problem on its hands 
twice a year in figuring interest on 
56,000 accounts. The deft-fingered 
Calculator operators strike a few 
keys—and the answer is there, already 
to be copied on the ledger account. 

The bank found it easy to train 
clerks to use the Burroughs Calcu- 
lator—far easier than to train them to 
figure mentally with the speed and 
accuracy demanded in bank work. 
In all, eight Calculators are used in 
this busy institution. 
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To Figure Savings Interest’ 


The Burroughs Calculator is faster and more reliable than other 
methods in the experience of the Springfield Institution for Savings 


EAK loads are familiar bugbears in banking. How to handle them quickly 
and accurately, with a minimum of overtime and extra help—that is un- 
doubtedly one of your problems, whether you are doing a savings or commer- 


cial business, or both. 


Every interest period means one of those peak loads. It may come once a month, 
every quarter or semi-annually, and unless you have the proper equipment you and 
your clerks probably look forward to these periods with some worry and dread. 


Not so in the Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Springfield, Mass. For the past year savings 
interest has been figured on eight Burroughs 
Calculators—little non-listing machines that 
are veritably worth their weight in gold when 
it comes to fast and accurate figuring. 


Massachusetts’ law permits banks to figure 
interest on savings on a monthly basis. In this 
bank with 56,000 accounts this means a pro- 
digious figure job. On each account twelve 
balances must be figured each year—a grand 
total of 672,000 balances. 


This work is done in the Springfield Institution 
for Savings twice a year. Figuring by chart 
consumed too much time. Now with the use of 
Burroughs Calculators the work is speeded up. 


Suppose, for instance, that $75 has been on 
deposit for three months, $123.75 for two 
months and $101.24 for one month. Just as 
soon as the three calculations are made on the 
Burroughs, the total interest due is shown. 


There is no need to write three results and 
add them. 











There are plenty of other bank figuring jobs 
that can be handled better on a Burroughs 
Calculator than in any other way. Some of 
these are checking remittances of Liberty Loan 
coupons, figuring average daily balances and 
analyzing accounts, proving deposit slips and 
adding the teller’s scratcher. 


Wherever you have addition, multiplication, 
division or subtraction and no record of the 
work is needed—all you want is the answer— 
this is the easiest, fastest way to handle it and 
you can eliminate the mistakes that are made 
so often in mental figuring. 


The next time a Burroughs man calls, ask him 
to show you a Calculator and tell you how you 
can use it to save time and effort just when 
you need help most. You only need to try a 
simple problem in addition or multiplication 
to convince yourself how practical this little 
machine is in bank work. 


You may also obtain a demonstration by 
writing the nearest Burroughs office, or, better 
still, use the telephone. A request will not 
place you under any obligation. 


























ADDING 


Burroughs Adding and Listing 

achines are built in different 
models of varying size to fit the 
needs of any kind of business, 
large or small 
































BOOKKEEPING 


Burroughs 
chines bring to the posting 
ledgers and other important re- 

automatic accuracy 
and speed that racterize 
machine methods. 


Bookkeeping Ma; Burroug! 

















hs Calculators add, 
multiply, subtract and divide 
without ‘printing the figures— 
giving wanted results in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Advertising 
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“The House of Quality” 


“Glad to give you the business— 


you’re working for a good house” 

There is nothing hard to understand in this matter of making business more 
profitable by making it more friendly. The first step in any sale is confidence. And 
confidence is most easily won through friendship. 

Nor is it difficult to make business more friendly. ‘The same principles hold here 
as in private life. Men hunger constantly for appreciation, and respond to it with 
a genial glow of gratitude. 

For twenty-five years Brown & Bigelow have studied the relations of business men 
with their customers to find the points of contact at which greater friendliness may be 
introduced. And have devised many clever means of acknowledging appreciation—gift 
articles of rich Mission Leather like the desk calendar pad here shown, warm-hearted 
Holiday Business Greetings, Art Calendars ofrare harmony and beauty , clever utilities 
in Metal and Celluloid. 

At atime when, as never before, you need the confidence of those whom you serve, they offer 
you tested means of building the good will without which no concern can long endure. 

Write today for «Remembrance Advertising,” a helpful booklet relating actual 
incidents of the warm power of friendliness in business and the means of securing it. 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park — Saint Paul ~ Minnesota 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





Canadian Plant—SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
FORM 4070-50M-4-21-ADV. (82520) 




















Library Bureau not only 
furnished the equipment 
and supplies for this in- 
stallation, but our Depart- 
ment of Indexing and Fil- 
ing actually installed the 
system—headed up the 
cards, checked the names, 
and relieved the bank of- 
ficials of a thousand and 
one bothersome details. 





























The central file as 
an aid to bigger business— 


The Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis is one of the 
biggest and most progressive banks in the United States. It 
has always been keen to adopt better methods, realizing that good 
service is impossible without good system. 


There are 110,000 cards in their central file—a card for every 
individual, corporation or firm doing business with any of the 
ten departments of the bank. Such a file is invaluable for two 
reasons:— (1) To give quick, accurate information about every 
single one of the bank’s customers. (2) To develop a patron of 
one department into becoming a patron of another. 


“To develop a patron of one department into becoming a patron 
of another.’’ That is the ambitious dream of every progressive 
bank. An L. B. Central file will help to make that dream come true. 


Write for sample cards 





. ge . 
Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
. . . 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street ang gg 4 ne Sees, Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. F. W en naregee 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street * San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Houston, 1116 Texas ave. Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jeffersoo Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St- Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Oakland, 305 Thirteenth street 
County Bank bldg. Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade McKee & Wentworth, 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic bldg. | Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. bldg. 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Sy¥racuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Parker Bros 
Polumbus. 20 South Third street ag. New Orleans, 512 Camp street" Toledo, 620 Spitzer bldg. tN. W, ,, Dallas. 100 Field street 
enver, 450-45 as an ectric g. NN * att ‘ashington, street, N. W. > 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Cc. G. Adam 





s, 
Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 527 State Mutual bldg. Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness bldg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 



















































Cancelled Checks 


A cancelled check is a mighty important thing some- 
times. You never know when you may need it. 


Our ten-drawer Cancelled Check File makes each 
depositor’s checks easily accessible. They can be 
filed each day as soon as the bookkeeper’s proof is 
completed. This means efficiency and economy. 


The files are made of strong, fire-resisting steel. The 
drawers slide easily. Their inside measurements 
are 414 inches high, 914 inches wide and 2534 inches 
deep. The whole section provides 20 feet of space. 


These files are widely used by banks throughout 
the country. These banks know the value of Baker- 
Vawter service. Our counsel is free to any bank, 
large or small. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Service offices in 52 Cities - General offices Benton Harbor, Mich 


Jn Canada — Copeland Chatterson Ltd. Brampton, Ontario 








